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HE National Conference of, Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1 865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test ; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us In bellef, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE Young Men’s Christian Association has had a 
great meeting in Boston, in which it has amply 
~ demonstrated the fact that men are still a force in 
the world of religion. The Association is no 
longer a society of young men, although it exists 
for the benefit of young men. Looking over several score 
of portraits, we note the fact that bald heads and youthful 
faces appear in almost exactly the same proportion. In 
fifty years the founders who have kept their first love have 
grown old. Just this mingling of men of all ages has given 
the Association a strength it never could have had so long 
as it was composed of young men, drawing themselves some- 
what apart from their elders, and setting up something that 
could easily become a rival of the Church. With these 
years of experience, wisdom has come, which has softened 
into Christian charity. We believe that in the new century 
the Association will, in the spirit of the new times, open its 
doors and its sympathies, and work for young men without 
reference to the creeds which, in the churches, are beginning 
to give way. It has done a great work in the past; and 
better work lies before it, for which we wish it God-speed. 


rd 


Dr: MacKintey, writing in the Presbyterian Journal in 
answer to the question why people do not attend the church 
and join it, thinks there have been too many substitutes 
for the gospel. Ministers have been preaching about the 
“Single Tax,” ‘The Treaty of Samoa,” “ David Harum,” 
“ Sapho,” and “ Expansion.” When not yielding wholly to 
‘this tendency, “they have dwelt on the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man instead of preaching Christ.” 
-He then puts his finger on what he considers the weak spot 


_ in modern preaching, and says: “ The one supreme cause of 


_all the trouble is the devil,— the devil in the masses, the 
devil in the churches, and the devil in the ministers, The 
one supreme remedy is the ousting of the devil by the Spirit 
of God. More sin and more hell in preaching will cause a 
higher. appreciation of Christ and of heaven. ‘The earnest, 
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persistent, personal solicitation on the part of Christian 
people of John Smith, Peter Jones, and Michael Moriarty, 
going after people, repeatedly inviting them to the church 
and to its membership, forcing upon their attention privately 
the claims of the gospel, and thus bringing to bear upon 
them the mighty power of personal influence, will draw 
many to the house of the Lord and to the Saviour of the 
world.” 
se 


Tue editor of the New York Hvangelist is working for 
co-operation among various denominations at Buffalo, and 
writes as follows concerning large possibilities which are in 
sight: “It is very evident that among all Christians there is 
a growing desire for unity. The larger number of communi- 
cants in our churches are asking, Why these walls of separa- 
tion that prevent united Christian activity? Why are not 
persistent efforts made, that they who are put in trust of the 
gospel shall everywhere combine for the better performance 
of their blessed work? ‘They say that the children of the 
world are wiser than the children of light. They ask, Why 
should there not be a great ‘trust’ of all Christians for the 
evangelization of our cities and of all mankind? Indeed, 
Christ’s work will not be done on earth until all Christians 
combine and co-operate, under his plain directions, for the 
one great work he has committed to their charge.’ 


& 


WE often hear it said that, when men become salaried — 


officials instead of conducting business for themselves, they 
will lose all independence and dignity of character, and 
become the mere underlings and slaves of the corporations. 
But, reflecting for a moment only, one can see that there 
are two sides to this question. Consider who are now re- 
ceiving salaries;—the President of the United States, with 
the members of his cabinet and all who work under them; 
the Vice-President, with all senators and representatives 
both in the National and State governments; the judges of 
the Supreme Court, with all other judges, attorneys, and 


officers; presidents, professors, and teachers in all universi- - 


ties, colleges, and schools; in the army and navy generals, 
admirals, and other officers, sailors, soldiers, and marines; 


in all banks, trust and insurance companies and corpora- 


tions, the presidents, treasurers, and other executive offi- 
cers; in all institutions of religion and charity, ministers, 
missionaries, presidents, and secretaries; editors and jour- 
nalists; kings, queens, princes, and others too numerous to 
mention. The mere recital of such a list shows that in 
itself there is no necessary degradation in accepting a fixed 
salary for a stipulated service. Even Mr. Carnegie con- 
siders it an honor to take the hand of the lord mayor of 
London, to say nothing of the lord mayor’s royal master. 


& 


THE mania for gambling waxes and wanes. A hundred 
years ago, more than now, men and women gambled for 
stakes they could not afford to lose. The lottery has almost 
disappeared. The licensed gambling house is not tolerated 
in most civilized countries. Occasionally there are alarming 
outbreaks of gambling in society, but the very alarm and 
indignation which attend them show that the common senti- 
ment of the world condemns social gambling. In business, 
however, the case is different. Many who in former days 
would have risked their fortunes on cards and dice, now 
gamble on the change of prices in the markets and stock 
exchanges. There is one important difference, however, be- 
tween the gambling at Monte Carlo and in Wall Street. The 
gambling represented by Monte Carlo involves no transac- 
tion of business, while underneath the speculations of that 
which Wall Street represents the mighty business of the 
world is carried on. ‘The raising, the buying, and the selling 
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- vast and beneficial to many men in many lands. 
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of a billion bushels of wheat involve business operations 
The crowd 
of gamblers who neither sow nor reap, buy nor sell, do not 
add to the world’s business nor subtract from it. They are 
neither better nor worse than the men and women who specu- 
late with cards and dice. The business of the world gives 
them their opportunity ; but year by year, as business becomes 
more settled in its methods, the opportunities of the gambler 
shrink. : 


The English Anniversaries. 


Too late for any full report in our columns, the English 
papers bring us the details of the anniversaries held in Lon- 
don, including the great meeting of the International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers. This council brought many strangers to London, 
and all the regular meetings of the week were arranged to 
offer them hospitality and to give them an opportunity to be 
heard. These meetings are described as “ unprecedentedly 
great and absorbing.” Mr. Bowie, the indefatigable secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, gave 
himself without stint to the preparations for the reception 
of delegates. Mr. Wendte, the secretary of the council, re- 
ceived great praise for his earnest and enthusiastic work. 
The hospitality of the American Unitarian Association, and 
the work of its president, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, in the crea- 
tion of the council, were recognized. Our American dele- 
gates, Messrs. Crothers and Wendte, were received in the 
most cordial way, together with a large number of delegates 
from European countries. As London lies nearer the Con- 
tinent than Boston, it was easy to repeat the scenes which 
marked our seventy-fifth anniversary last year on a much 
larger scale and with a greater variety in the liberal delega- 
tion from abroad. 

At the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, Dr. Blake Odgers, K.C., was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. In accepting the position, he ex- 
pressed his regret that Dr. Brooke Herford, owing to his 
bodily infirmities, was not able to be present. The general 
impression that we receive is that the work of the Associa- 
tion is received with increasing satisfaction. This meeting, 
with the other regular meetings of the week, were really pre- 
liminary to the great gathering which welcomed the foreign 
delegates. The various meeting places were packed with 
enthusiastic Unitarians, who set no limits to the expression 
of their delighted surprise. Their hopes were more than 
realized. There was a new sense of happy achievement and 
a fresh impulse of hope for the future of our Church in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 

American Unitarians have little conception of the tremen- 


dous burdens carried by their fellow-workers in Great Britain. . 


They have to contend with the total influence of the Angli- 
can Church, increased by the strenuous opposition of ortho- 
dox dissenters. ‘They have made a brave fight against great 
odds, and it is a satisfaction to know that these meetings left 
with them “‘an impression of strength, of courage, and of a 
forward look, auguring well for the new century,” 

Of the address by Dr. Crothers the /guirer says, ‘It is 
not often that we experience so keen a spiritual delight as 
we found in listening to his words, and we count this first 
meeting of the International Council happy indeed to have 
brought us such a visitant.” An expected report of the 
council from Mr. Wendte has not arrived in time for this 
issue. His business report in London was received with 
great satisfaction. It was agreed that the next meeting of 
the council should be held in September, 1903, either in 
Holland or in Switzerland. A committee of arrangements 
was appointed, with Mr. Wendte for secretary and Dr. S. A. 
Eliot as one of the members, to prepare the programme for 
the next meeting. : 
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Everybody in London seems to have been surprised to 
find that there were so many Unitarians in the world. The 
vast congregation that assembled in St. James Hall to hear 

the great sermon by Dr. Stopford A. Brooke is described as 
one of the most remarkable ever known in England in con- 
nection with Unitarianism. An interesting feature of the 
meetings was the new sense of largeness in our movement, 
the feeling, not of mere dissent from others nor of ‘exclusive- 
ness in the possession of truth, but the consciousness of be- 
longing to the Holy Catholic Church, and being part of a 
eat tide of new thought and feeling which is sweeping 
round the world. The sense of loyalty to Unitarianism was 
deepened, new duties rose into view for our ministers and 
churches, but always with a more confident assurance that, 
being faithful to their own, they were to be intrusted with 
larger responsibilities and share in a wider brotherhood. 


Who create our Ideals? 


This is really the most important social question that can 
be discussed, and it is a question that must be answered if 
we expect to escape social degeneration. It would not have 
been difficult one hundred years ago, or even seventy-five, to 
answer that the Church is doing this important work. But, 
whether we like to confess the fact or not, the Church at 
present is doing something very different from its old work 
of moulding society and creating the ideals for our boys and 
girls. It may be said that the Church is in a transition 
era, and just at present hardly knows what its true mission 
is or is to be. Last summer we heard an eminent doctor 
of divinity say: “It is an absolute puzzle to me, nor do I see 
where we are coming out. We do not hold the people as 
formerly, or influence them as our predecessors did; nor 
can I see exactly how matters are to be readjusted. Very 
much has been done by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, by the Christian Endeavor Society, and other sim- 
ilar organizations to hold the fort during what may be called 
the church interregnum. Still, those of us who are most 
closely associated with the young people of the present day 
have a sore consciousness that the ideals which rule society 
come from some other quarter.” 

The question may be turned to an examination of litera- 
ture, and here we shall not find it so easy to make a positive 
reply. One thing is certain: that whatever social mis- 
chief is at the present time accruing does not come from 
yellow-covered literature or from the gulf-current literature 
which circulates out of sight, but from that imperious 
Jiterature which has come to the front by force of sheer 
impudence. We mean to affirm that much harm is be- 
ing done to-day, in the way of creating ideals, from that 
literature which often is most popular and most approved 
of the critics. It is not necessary to define this assertion 
very carefully. It is quite safe to make it very broad, to 
include a very large part of fictitious and social writings of 
the present day. There are even fields which are occupied 
in the name of reform, which are giving us injurious books. 
We do not hesitate to include in this literature several of 
the works of such pessimists as Ibsen and some even of 
Tolstoi. This is using harsh language ; but it is harsh only 
because of the fatal truth that such books are accepted as 
moral preachings by a large share of the press, and by not 
avery small number of ministers. America is capable of 
creating a noble class of ideals. A wholesome social life 
will be sure to spring up under the influence of its best 
literature. The world never knew a rarer, finer literary at- 
mosphere than that which was created during the middle 
and latter half of the nineteenth century by Emerson, 
Lowell, Bryant, and their fellows. 

Turning from literature to business matters, to what degree 
has this commercial age devoted itself to the establishment 
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of character ideals? Unconsciously, it is in the counting- 
room, probably more than anywhere else, that this age has 
found its models of rightness and its measure of truth-telling. 
But it is almost impossible to get a boy to feel that he is 
able, or that any one else is able, to do business for the other 
fellow as well as himself. The Golden Rule is erased from 
the ledger or is pronounced unworkable. We do not lay 
this to the age of competition or to an intensely developed 
individualism. We believe the same mischief would come, 
in other forms, under any socialistic scheme ever pro- 
pounded or conceived. We need a new code of business 
morals, a new method of training our incipient millionaires. 
Is the end of business to accumulate and to get as rich as 
possible? Have we not entirely overdone the ambition to 
accumulate? Is there not abundant reason for a strong 
reaction,— a reaction that shall teach our young fellows that 
a competence is better than an unwieldy surplus? 

We cannot forget, however, that, to a great extent, our 
ideals of late have come out of a decrease in home life and 
an increase of club life, and as dastardly a set of ideals 
as ever got into social sunshine. They deny the possible 
purity of the boy and of the man, and care little for the 
purity of the woman. Domestic life and the home are 
secondary to sensual pleasure. What we need is a new 
home resolve; a new covenant between God and man to 
yield not one jot or tittle of honor or ethics; to insist on 
right in the family ; and to bring up unflinchingly the boys 
to truth-telling and the girls to truth-doing. 


The Young Minister. 


It is interesting to stray into churches of different denom- 
inations in these days where the young minister is installed 
(and we find him in the majority wherever we go), and note 
how essentially consistent he is with himself and with his 
brother in the next street or in the next town. One thought, 
one prepossession, seems attracting the minds of these young 
men, ‘They have imbibed it from the atmosphere in which 
they lived at school, in college, from the lectures of their 
teachers and professors, from books and private reading. 

An enlarged conception of the universe, the expansive 
power of science, the evolutionary philosophy, has brought 
them by new:and unexpected paths to the unity of nature, 
the rise of man from lower stages of development, the divine 
immanence, and a close knit web of law that does not admit 
of readjustment or the tinkering up of a defective plan. 

’ These large expressions of God’s dealings in human de- 
velopment and destiny can no longer be made to fit the 
narrow scheme of cut-and-dried theology of the old school 
that seemed to answer well enough to limited ideas and im- 
perfect knowledge. Dante’s and even Milton’s plan of the 
universe now seems as antiquated as a model of Noah’s ark. 
The old theologies have no expansive power to cover this 
new world of fact. 

The young minister’s sermon, therefore, if he is nominally 
orthodox, is apt to be a patchwork of attempted reconcilia- 
tions with new truths. He starts out boldly, with proposi- 
tions that show how the yeast has worked in the meal, how 


“the bread is rising, and has brought with it a corresponding 


sense of freedom and new delight. But soon the check-rein 
is applied to this too ebullient nature. The spirit of inquiry 
must be curbed. It is dangerous, though delightful in its 
exercise. A scheme of reconciliation and adjustment with 
the old theology must be thought out. New meanings must 
be devised for the hardest and knottiest of the old tenets,— 
those especially that revolt the modern mind by their 
inhumanity. 

All the past must be held, and all of new truth must 
be embodied. This is an impossible position, as difficult to 
maintain as a firm foothold on an inclined plane. Still, the 
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effort must be made; and we often find the young orthodox 
minister taking back in the latter half of his sermon what he 
has affirmed in the earlier half. He soars away into the 
blue until brought back by the denominational tether to 
which he is tied. He is so sweet-natured, so kindly, so tol- 
erant, his attitude is so utterly opposed to the old school of 
denunciation, hatred, and prejudice with which liberals were 
formerly assailed, that it is impossible not to be drawn to 
him by a very genuine feeling of sympathy. 

We know that he is one with us at heart, though it is 
necessary still to keep up a show of separateness and differ- 
ence. His nature has been permeated by the new feeling 
for humanity that has come into the world, as much through 
social science as through religion, and has brought with it 
a new sense of kinship, a new leniency and gentleness that 
is more than a name, and partakes of the nature of enthusi- 
asm. Whether the young orthodox minister of this type 
breaks his connection and asserts perfect freedom or not, he 
is already partially emancipated. He is in the stream of 
tendency that will carry him where it will. He, the heir of 
all the ages, has come into the heritage of thought, discov- 
ery, and knowledge, that has insensibly broadéned and en- 
larged his outlook. 

The differences of creed are no longer impassable, un- 
bridged rivers across which the different sects may glare at, 
and taunt each other. They are shades of opinion, the 
resultant of temperament and education, which, in the light 
of love and service, fade to imperceptible density, and cannot 
disunite hearts and hands. 

The hope of the religious future lies, to a great degree, in 
the hands of these young men whose minds are open to the 
truth, and who have no inherited hatreds, The old men fighters, 
and controversialists, pledged to sustain an impossible thesis, 
are too old to change. They see oftentimes their own sons 
coming round to take up positions they have spent their lives 
in controverting. While they are standing sentinel over the 
past, the young army has moved on into the future. While 
they have been explaining and defending a crabbed creed, 


the young generation has outgrown it, and finds it antiquated 


and useless. 

The young preacher, if he allows himself to subscribe to 
an outworn shibboleth, often contents himself with ignoring 
it, and passes on to more attractive fields of thought. Look- 
ing back over the history of his church, he can see how 
many doctrines, once deemed essential, strew the path, or 
have been cast on the scrap-heap of old theologies. His 
horizon has broadened. It is the new day and the new 
century he is facing. He has no time to retire upon his 
steps and pick up these cast-off things, and strive to gal- 
vanize them into life. 
location and failure. 

He cannot be a whole man until he has shaken off the 
whole body of death. The stream of tendency is living, 
glowing, full of light and splendor from the bosom of the 
infinite. It is his duty to try and get in with it, to be a co- 
worker with God on the new lines of his revelation. Though 
the old creed is a thousand times proclaimed in assemblies 
and synods as living and operative, the young minister, edu- 
cated in the vital ideas of his day, has ever sounding in his 
ears, ‘ Let the dead past bury its dead.” Inevitably he will 
leave the graveyard of old creeds and worn-out ’ologies, 
and press with ardent feet toward a living goal. He cannot 
revive the old hate and animosity, for his heart is warm and 
loving. He sees the good that exists in minds from which 
he differs. He longs to clasp all willing hands in practical 
work,—to use the power that resides in the Christian prin- 
ciple for unity and brotherhood. The young minister sees 
that the hope of the world lies in agreeing where it is. pos- 
sible to agree, in working together for the advancement of 
the kingdom of God; for has not Christ said, “Those who 
are not against me are for me”? 
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responsible for its activity or inactivity. 


The attempt leaves a sense of dis-_ 


American Unitarian Association. 


At the meeting of the Berry Street Conference in Anni- 
versary Week, Dr. Hale made a good-natured fling at the 
Publication Committee of the Association. In speaking of 
the admirable address given by Mr. Calthrop, he remarked 
that, “if our Association could print anything inside of ten’ 
years’ time, we would ask to have this printed.” ‘The gibe 
has sufficient foundation to be taken seriously; and I think 
the members of the Association ought to know just what 
the situation is, and to be considering how the work of the 
publication department of their Association ought to be 
and can be improved. 

I served for six years on the Publication Committee, and 
I know the ins and outs of its work. I am not now a mem- 
ber of the Publication Committee, and am not directly 

I can, therefore, ; 

speak both intelligently and impartially. Under the existing q 
' 

i 

: 


system, which the present board of directors has inherited 
and did not invent, the delays of which Dr. Hale justly 
complained appear to be inevitable. The Association is 
organized on a basis of annual elections, and all its work F 
is carried on under that handicap. The Publication Com- 

mittee, that is, exists for only one year at atime; and no 

one can plan sufficiently in advance to conduct the business 

on sound principles. Further, the members of the Publica- 

tion Committee legitimately require that nothing shall be 

printed without the approval of the members of the Com- 

mittee. This is obviotsly good business sense. All 

publishing houses have their accredited readers, and man- 

uscripts are accepted or declined on the verdict of these 

experts. But the members of the Publication Committee 

of this Association are volunteers, and are busy people 

living in different parts of the country. A single manuscript 

has to travel from one to the other, and it is often long 

delayed in the process. No amount of urgency from the 

chairman of the committee has yet succeeded in getting a 

manuscript through the inspection of the individual mem- 

bers of the committee in less time than four months. I 

have known the process to take eighteen months. When 

I was first a member of the Publication Committee, the rule 

of the committee required that the manuscript should be 

approved by every member of the committee before it. was 

published. What wonder that the number of books and 

tracts actually issued was exceedingly small! When six 

free-born Unitarians can reach a common verdict upon the 

matter and manner of a sermon or tract, it is a remarkable 

tribute to the ability of the author. Recently the committee 

has amended this rule, so that the approval of the majority 

of the members of the committee suffices; but even now four 

gentlemen have to give their assent before ne can be 

printed. 

I am frank to say that I do not believe that the denomina- ~ 
tion can supply a better Publication Committee than that 
which is now in control. All will agree that Messrs. St. 
John, Brown, Fenn, Forbes, Wright, and Mrs. Keyes consti- 
tute an ideal Publication Committee; but the system under 
which this committee operates appears to make prompt action 
impossible. Let us do justice to the industry and fidelity 
of this committee. It appears that in the last year the com- 
mittee has added ten tracts to the fourth series, three to the 
ninth series, two to the tenth series, and printed twelve in the 
eleventh series. ‘Twenty-seven manuscripts have been read 
and approved, and probably two or three times as many read 
and rejected. If the Association only desired to print tracts | 
of a permanent value, the present system might be endured ; 
but we are constantly obliged to put aside opportunities of 
service which require haste. ‘There are often chances to 
reach the ear of the public with a message of immediate and 
temporary value. These opportunities we have to forego. 


In the report of the Association for 1900 it was pointed 
out that before the publication department can be made 
efficient two things are required : first, an adequate endow- 
ment for this special branch of the Association’s activity ; 


and, second, an expert director or publication agent. At 


present the Association holds three small funds for publica- 
tion purposes. These are the so-called “ Publication Fund,” 
with a capital of $1,200; the “ Nancy Brackett Fund,” with 
a capital of $3,000; and the ‘ Edward Wigglesworth Fund,” 
with a capital of $5,000. The united capital of these funds 
amounts to $9,200. The capital of the publication depart- 
ment, in other words, needs to be increased. ‘The Associa- 
tion requires publication funds to the amount of $100,000 
before the department can anywhere near reach the level of 
its opportunity. An expert director with power of initiation 
is equally essential. No one of the executive officers or of 
the members of the Publication Committee has any practical 
acquaintance with the business of publishing and selling 
books. It is not desirable that the executive officers should 
be chosen because of their knowledge of the book trade ; but 
it is surely the part of wisdom and true economy for the 
Association to employ the services of an energetic and 
experienced man for the conduct of its publication interests. 
Is not confidence in experts and a willingness to employ 
them a primary test of the intelligence of a corporation 
organized for public service? SamMuEL A, ELIoT. 


Current Copics. 


> TwerE are numerous indications that President McKinley 
acted in accordance with public opinion when he made a 


_ formal statement, on Tuesday of last week, of his desire that 


he be not considered -a candidate for a third nomination to 
the chief magistracy of the Union. The direct occasion for 
the President’s utterance was furnished by a series of inter- 
views with conspicuous leaders in the Republican party, who 
had expressed their belief in the efficacy and expediency of a 
third election of Mr. McKinley as President of the United 
States. In his reply to these suggestions the President said: 
« ., There are now questions of the gravest importance be- 
fore the administration and the country, and their just con- 
sideration should not be prejudiced in the public mind by 
even the suspicion of the thought of a third term. In view, 


‘therefore, of the reiteration of the suggestion of it, I will 


say now, once for all,... that I am not only not and will 
not be a candidate for a third term, but would not accept a 


nomination if it were tendered me.” 


& 


Tue problem before the Cuban Convention was solved in 
a manner eminently satisfactory to the administration, on 
Wednesday of last week, when the convention accepted, by 
a vote of 16 to 11, the Platt amendment in its simplicity as 
a part of the constitution of the future Cuban republic. The 
resolution to accept the amendment was carried without any 
discussion, it being evidently the desire of all political 


groups in the convention to accede to any reasonable de- 


mand of the dominant power, in order to end the occupation 


of the country by foreign troops and its administration by a 


foreign government. As soon as the requisite administrative 
machinery can be created by the Cubans, the United 
States forces will be withdrawn from the island, and the 
Cubans will enter into full control of the country under the 
limitations that are provided in the Platt amendment. The 
Cubans show every desire to hasten the process of reorgan- 
ization of the government of the island, but under the most 
favorable conditions the complete withdrawal of the Amer- 
can power from the island will not occur until the begin- 
ning of next year, 
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Tue present week, to a greater extent even than the one 
that immediately preceded it, is being made notable in many 
universities and colleges throughout the country by exercises 
suitable to the graduation period. Baccalaureate sermons 
were preached last Sunday at Harvard, Brown, the College 
of the City of New York, Smith College, and other institu- 
tions of learning. If any single thought can be taken to 
indicate the general tendency of the discourses that have 
been ‘delivered by men of eminence to graduating classes 
this year, it may be said that a warning against the material- 
ism of the age has been, in a measure, the dominant note in 
these sermons. As a rule, the classes which have received 
their diplomas or are about to receive them are greater this” 
year than ever before in the histories of the respective 
institutions from which they issue into the world. The usual 
interchange of academic honors has taken place between 
American and foreign institutions of learning ; and honorary 
degrees have been conferred, or are about to be conferred, 
with the customary generosity by American universities upon 
foreign scholars. ; 

rd 


Tur jubilee convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was held in Boston last week, and was a 
notable event in many respects. Among the attendants 
at the convention were delegates representing the or- 
ganizations of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Russia, Japan, and a score or more of other European 
and Asiatic countries. Messages of sympathy with the 
work of the Association were forwarded in the course of the 
sessions by the King of England and the Emperor: of Ger- 
many. Altogether, the international character of the gather- 
ing was duly accentuated by the attendance as well as by 
the reports of progress from other countries. The social 
feature of the convention was a reception which was ten- 
dered to the visitors by the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and which 
was attended by nearly 3,000 persons, It was held in the 
Boston Art Museum, in spite of the protests of some who 
styled themselves friends of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation movement, and who did not regard the Art Mu- 
seum as a proper place for a mixed gathering of members. 


& 


Tue British government has decided that the mining in- 
terests in South Africa, the promotion of which was in a large 
measure the motive for the present war, must pay a large 
share of the cost of the war. According to a scheme just re- 
ported by Sir David Barbour, one of the fiscal experts of the 
British government, the gold mines in the Transvaal will be 
called upon to contribute $250,000,000 to the exchequer in 
taxes. It is understood that Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
the secretary for the colonies, is responsible for the imposi- 
tion of the extraordinary taxes upon the gold mines. The 
announcement of the intention of the imperial government 
to levy these imposts is naturally not relished by the mine- 
owners; but there appears to be a strong enough public 
sentiment in support of the government’s policy. Indeed, it 
is intimated that, unless the military operations in South 
Africa are concluded at an earlier date than now seems prob- 
able, the mines may be called upon to pay a still heavier 
proportion of the aggregrate expense that shall have been in- 
curred by the government in carrying on the operations until 
the end of hostilities. 

Je 


A commitree of French journalists, comprising such 
eminent men as MM. G. Clemenceau, Anatole France, Jean 
Jaurés, and Francis de Pressenssé, has begun the publica- 
tion of an organ whose sole purpose shall be the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Armenians and other races that 
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are suffering from Turkish misrule. The committee of 
French journalists are making an effort to arouse public 
opinion, not only in France, but throughout Christendom, to 
the enormity of the misdeeds of the Turkish system of gov- 
ernment, and to impress upon the chancellors the duty and 
the expediency of joint action in the matter. The editors of 
Pro Armenia, the organ of the committee, believe in a 
radical method of dealing with the “Sick Man of Europe.” 
The editors are closely in touch with direct sources of in- 
formation in Armenia and Macedonia, and the columns of 
Pro Armenia contain exact data of occurrences under the 
shadow of the crescent which are calculated to furnish very 
unpleasant reading to the statesmen who permit such a state 
of things to continue. 


Brevities. 


Edward VII. of England does not assume the title “ Im- 
perator.” 


Every now and then our Methodist friends break out 
against the tyranny of the bishops or against the political 
manceuvring in their election to office. 


There is a German movement against: pessimism. A 
society has been formed to look for the real things in art, 
science, literature, and life, and inspire people with the joy 
of freedom. 


To signal to the eye from the planet Mars, it is said that 
one would need a flag the size of Ireland. On the moon the 
best telescope could not pick out an object smaller than 
St. Paul’s cathedral. 


It is still possible in the whirl and rush of modern affairs 
to live as if life were worth living for its own sake. Nature 
is still omnipresent, and offers her delights to all who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear. 


No astronomer of repute makes predictions concerning 
the weather of a season; but, when it was announced that 
Prof. Pickering had prophesied a wet summer, the statement 
ran through the daily press of the country. His denial, 
with the majority of people, goes for nothing. 


The man who hints that he knows where buried treasure 
is to be found, can easily sell stock in a company organized 
to dig for it. People will pay indefinitely in the hope of 
getting some share of a fortune held by the courts or the 
Bank of England. ‘The instinct to gamble is strong among 
the impulses which lurk in human nature. ; 


Letters to the Editor. 


Corrections. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Two corrections ought to be made in the words ascribed 
to me in your issue of June 6, containing the report of the 
Unitarian anniversaries. A correction of this kind usually 
interests no one but the writer; but your reporter repre- 
sented me as ascribing an expression to Dr. Crothers which 
he will be inclined to resent. Instead of the phrase “ arro- 
gance of speech,” in characterizing the Western minister, 
my actual words were “ airiness of speech”’; and, where I was 
quoted as saying that the work of establishing and maintain- 
ing free churches is the most “serious work” ever put into 
men’s hands, I actually spoke of it as a “ glorious privilege.” 


F. C. SouTHworTH, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


= 


For the Christian Register. 
“ Sixty.” 
June IO, IQOL. 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


They say I’m Sixty: what of that? 
Well, Sixty, so I’m told, ; 

Means that beneath the human hat 
Are signs of growing old. 


Well, signs or no signs, it is time. 
I do zot feel that way ; 

Never the sunrise, flowers, or dew 
Were fresher than to-day. 


The sea, the hills, the stars at night,— 
Yes, all this wondrous earth 

To me are still unworn and bright 
As at creation’s birth. 


Friends are as dear and love as sweet — 
As dear, as sweet? Not so! 

They’re dearer, sweeter, as the fleet 
Years come and smile and go. 


The shadows? Yes; they’re not forgot. 
The eyes at times grow dim; 

And I would give — what would I not? — 
For one old look of him,— 


Of him who went so bravely out,— 
Out where I cannot see; 

But tears can never make me doubt 
’Tis well with such ashe. 


In spite of illness and of pain, 
In spite of work and care, 

The years have brought so much of gain 
The smile of friends they wear. 


So,— well, I travel bravely on; 
There must be good before; 

Since, oh, so fair was what is gone, 
I'll wait what’s still in store. 


I’m Sixty; but I look for light: 
*T was sunrise years ago; 
But, as the earth turns through the night, 
Another dawn will glow. 
New York. es 


A Sentimental Journey. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Lawrence Sterne had no monopoly in this kind of experi- 
ence. ‘Thousands of such journeys are made year after year 
by people of all sorts and conditions. Yet not exactly of 
Sterne’s kind, because his was sentimental in a discreditable 
sense. He was much given to standing over against himself 
and admiring the tear of sensibility coursing down his con- 
scious cheek. -Sentimentalism is bad, but sentiment is good; 
and it is a pity that we have no adjective corresponding to 
the substantive sentiment but “sentimental.’’ What I mean 
by thousands of sentimental journeys made by all sorts and 
conditions of people is thousands of journeys which are 
touched with sentiment, with tender recollections of departed 
days and friends, with tender associations, with places that 
have known us, but know us no more, “doors where our 
hearts were used to beat” with hope or fear or sweet assur- 
ance of unwearied kindliness. My journeys to Marblehead, 
where this is written, are always sentimental journeys of this 
kind whereof no man need be ashamed. There are scores 
of places here that are magical to reproduce the days of my 
lost youth. The pastures are clothed with flocks of recollec- 
tions, and the black sheep among them are but few. And I 
would not protest too confidently that these journeys are 
never sentimental in the forbidden way; that I never catch 
myself consciously dilating with appropriate emotion and, 
like another Jack, reflecting proudly thereupon... 
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"But the sentimental journey of this immediate narrative 
was not one to Marblehead, but one from Marblehead to 
Bridgewater, Mass., where I was a scholar in the Normal 
School in 1857-1859. A few weeks ago a classmate of that 


~ time, whom I had not seen for forty years, called upon me in 


. Brooklyn; and as we talked over the dimly recollected friends 
and scenes of our school life, and one clew of memory or 
another was followed to some sweet or sad event, a great 
longing seized me to revisit the spot that was so fertile in 
engaging thoughts, and this longing soon became a definite 
resolve that I would be obedient to the persuasive vision. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


Might not something of the joy and beauty of those morning 
hours come back upon my heart with passionate force ? 


“ Haply made sweeter by the accumulate thrill 
That threads my undivided life and steals 
A pathos from the years and graves between.” 


It pleased my fancy that the day on which my journey fell 
was an exact anniversary of a return to Bridgewater forty- 
three years before, when, reckoning after the manner of Sir 
Thomas Browne, I was but one day old; for his habit was, 
he tells us, to reckon his age from his baptism, conceiving 
that until his baptism a man could not properly be consid- 
ered born. According to that scheme of calculation I en- 
joyed seventeen ante-natal years with’a peculiar zest. It was 
a disappointment to find Brockton and other new places, or 
old places with new names, shouted by the conductor with a 
pronunciation so obscure that it seemed meant to dull the 
edge of his unwelcome novelty. The new station at Bridge- 
water was certainly a great improvement on the original 
structure, yet I did not relish its aggressive smartness very 


much, But the wide-platform was not too spacious for the 


thronging ghosts, my own one of the many, looking for the 
first time into the head-master’s face, which was to become 
for me one of the most blessed seen across the widening 
tract of years. We took a carriage for the first stages of our 
pilgrimage, the boy who drove us more ignorant than his 
horse of Bridgewater names and histories. His driving was 
what Jehu’s might have been if he had been paid so much 
an hour. My first “butt and sea-mark” was the house 
where I had boarded with the lad whose brave push for an 
education had fired my own ambition. It had been a roomy 
tavern, and its timbers had in them the promise of millennial 
wear; but it had been ruthlessly destroyed, and the empty 
cellar marked its pleasant site, It was indeed very pleasant, 
looking up the Scotland road; and nothing was less spoiled 
or changed than the edge of wood against an open field a 
little way beyond. I must have gone there many times, but 
from all the others one October day stands out at loveliest 
and best. I had never before seen the maples in the full 
glory of their autumn color. Parson Brigham lived across 
the road in 1857 (his pleasant parsonage is little changed), 
and to him I doubt not that color spoke of the eternal flame 
concerning which he labored painfully to prove that it could 
burn the risen body endlessly, and the fuel be no less. 
Here was a grim theology; but on his rugged stalk there 
bloomed a flower of maidenhood, untimely nipped, than 
which the Bridgewater anemones were not more delicately 
pure and sweet. 

The way back to the centre took us past the house where 
I had lived one golden term, enjoying an entertainment as 
magnificent to my apprehension as that of Charles Lamb’s 
little chimney-sweep in the royal bed. But what I best re- 
member was the social reading of “ Evangeline,” as 


« Silently one by one in the infinite meadows of heaven 
_ Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 


Longfellow was just out in blue and gold, and I had him for 
my very own; and a first folio of Shakespeare would not now 
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make me feel so rich. Close by was Mrs. Leonard’s, where 
I was accused most basely of sawing less than my due por- 
tion of the winter’s wood; and not far beyond I broke into 
the orthodox minister’s house. Miss Woodward, one of the 
two assistant teachers, had lived there,— one of the rarest of 
God’s saints, irrationally kind to me. The minister’s wife 
was gracious, and welcomed me into the parlor where one 
evening we read “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” hot 
from the press, cool from the author’s mind. 

There were other visits, but I must not dwell upon them. 
There was some stumbling among graves, some thinking of 
unspeakable thoughts.” Suwn¢ Jacrime rerum. Especially 
came back to me one star-bright companion, so beautiful 
that I shaped on him my thought of the Olympian gods; as 
careless, too, as they; and with a voice attuned to laughter 
in its melody. “Fled is that music.” There was one 
venture that I dared not make. I did not go to “ Lovers’ 
Lane.” And Wordsworth was not wiser when he did not go 
to Yarrow. For in my memory it is a perfect beauty and 
delight of fragrant pines, the sunlight sifting through on the 
brown path, thick strewn by many autumns with their needle- 
work of finest make. Had I made the venture, I should 
have found, they told me, the scene wholly disfeatured and 
despoiled by the expansion of Ireland in those parts. I 
trust the time will come when such ruin of natural beauty 
will be held a criminal offence. 

In my Bridgewater days, Mr. Alfred G. Boyden was the 
first assistant in the school, and in 1860 he became the prin- 
cipal; and he fills and overfills that. office to this day. He 
is now seventy-five years old, but the thirty years since I had 
last seen him had’ changed him very little. His speech and 
action had the crisp energy and decision of his perfect 
prime. We had hospitable entertainment in his pleasant 
home, and then went to see the school-house and the school. 
Here everything was changed under the spell of Mr. Boy- 
den’s administrative force and skill. My wooden school- 
house had been depleted absolutely ; and where it stood there 
was one of brick and stone, a noble building, ten times as 
large as my “lost bower,” or more. And near by were two 
great dormitories, convenient, but not beautiful in their ex- 
terior aspect, and a third of excellent design. Shall I confess 
that the rooms to which we were admitted were so preternat- 
urally pleasant that I have suspected Mr. Boyden of know- 
ing the sesthetic housekeepers and giving them a preferential 
exhibition? Infinitely young and girlish was the swirl of 


. photographs, some of them of either sex, caught suggestively 


in the meshes of a net, which hung across the entrance to 
the room; and the cushioned corners seemed to invite to 
dolte far niente, not to the studious burning of the midnight 
oil, 

In the main building there was, in various rooms, abound- 
ing evidence of the march of Science during the last forty 
years, so manifold was the apparatus for teaching chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, and so on. In my day, Head-master 
Conant taught physiology with contagious enthusiasm. A 
fine gymnasium showed that his enthusiastic teaching had 
been translated into life. Significant, moreover, were the 
appliances for manual training, though the room devoted to 
it had, for the time being, been invaded by a host of girls, 
with their hands deep in cool, moist flowers, which they were 
arranging for the soldiers’ graves. 

‘In the former ages there was an attempt to have a pri- 
mary school of little villagers, taught by the scholars of the 
school. In my time there was a reminiscence of its failure 
in a room with little desks, under which the long-legged, 
adult pupils wedged themselves with difficulty. Now the re- 
newed experiment is a success, in which town and gown take 
equal pride. There are four hundred and fifty children from 
the town, ranging from the kindergarten to the secondary 
grade; and I wished I were a boy again, as I passed from 
room to room. , 
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But I wished I were a bigger boy ‘when I came at last to 
the main hall and sat upon the platform while some three 
hundred “ Normalities’ came trooping in. Of these about 
two hundred and fifty were girls, a much larger proportion 
than in Mr. Conant’s day, yet corresponding very nearly to 
the proportion of the sexes teaching in the Massachusetts 
schools. I am not, however, describing the Bridgewater 
State Normal School, but a sentimental journey; and I must 
be shy of the concrete. I was graciously permitted to ad- 
dress the school, and I fear that I made less than I should 
have made of the good opportunity. But, if I had been al- 
together serious, I should not have heard those peals of 
merry laughter which will echo in my mind for many days. 
The boys laughed with the girls,— at least I hope so,— but 
for the time being they were “ the submerged 77/72” ; and the 
dominant note was to my ears as if the heart of girlhood did 
it all. I had to tell them how I had just come from an old 
friend who was living in a house where I first heard of the 
Second Unitarian Society in Brooklyn. It was by means of 
Mr. Longfellow’s sermon at the dedication of its church,—a 
sermon which shaped my dream of what a minister and 
people ought to be. Mr. Allen, our Unitarian minister in 
Bridgewater, came in with friends of the old days to make 
me feel at home. One friend I craved and missed, and I 
think it very strange that the next day but one I met her on 
the train between Marblehead and Boston. The forty years 
since we had met had touched her face with many joys and 
sorrows, and left it still the same and yet more delicately 
fair. And I said “ Amen! ” to Donne’s averment,— 

“ No spring or summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face.” 

As I think over my sentimental journey, I wonder much 
at my temerity in making it; but I have noregrets. I shall 
not pass that way again; but I am glad I made the venture. 
It was a gathering of flowers. If some of the pansies were 
for painful thoughts, there was rosemary for most sweet re- 
membrance; and I shall wear my rue with a difference now 
that I have tasted once again that primal earth which in my 
boyhood I found deliciously sweet, like that of the first men 
in the legends of Gautama. 


Platform of the Seventh Lake Mohonk pEhiets 


Conference. 


The Seventh Annual Conference on International Arbi- 
tration in session at Lake Mohonk extends its congratula- 
tions to all who are working for the cause in behalf of which 
the conference has been called. There is encouragement 
to be derived from recent events and from the present state 
of the world. No war between great and highly civilized 
powers has occurred within thirty years. During that 
period more than a hundred disputes between nations have 
been submitted to arbitration, and in no case has any appeal 
to force for the execution of decisions been necessary. On 
the part of many philanthropic bodies there has been an 
increased activity which has accomplished much in creating 
a public sentiment favorable to arbitration, and seems 
destined to accomplish still more. 

In the establishment of the International Court at The 
Hague there is reason for immense rejoicing and the pro- 
foundest gratitude. There is now a tribunal before which 
nations, great and small, may bring their controversies with 


confidence that the truth will be ascertained and fair deci-- 


sions rendered. It remains to call this tribunal into action 
to the end that particular disputes may be terminated and 
that contributions may be made to international law. Cer- 
tain minor wars, whioh were begun before the court of 
arbitration was established, have continued since that time. 
Troubles have occurred in China which were incidental to 


the contact of the people of that country with Western life ; 
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but they promise to have, as a later effect, the bringing of 
an Asiatic empire within the area in which the tribunal at 
The Hague will operate. ft 

The conference has to mourn the death of an honored 
ex-President of the United States, Benjamin Harrison, who 
had been appointed a member of the High Court at The 
Hague, was the senior counsel for Venezuela in the arbitra- 
tion between that country and Great Britain, and had ex- 
pressed the intention of honoring this assembly by his 
presence. 

The conference expresses its sense of the great importance 
of making the tribunal of arbitration effective, not for the 


repressing of diplomatic action, but for precluding warfare 


where diplomacy fails. It is essential that cases which 
threaten to lead to war should be promptly brought before 
this court; and it is highly important that minor disputes, 
which nations may be less reluctant to submit to adjudica- 
tion, should also be brought before it, in order that prece- 
dents may be created, and that the custom of appealing to 
the court may be speedily and firmly established. We wish 
that the United States might be foremost in submitting cases 
to the tribunal which it has had Baus an honorable share in 
creating. 

We would call the attention of all who mould public 
opinion to a special opportunity,— that, namely, of strength- 
ening the feeling in favor of arbitration during the critical 
period before the court shall have come into full activity. 
Particularly should laborers, who bear the brunt of wars, 
be induced to use their collective power to prevent them. In 
like manner should chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
bankers’ associations, and organizations of manufacturers 
and merchants in specific lines of business, as well as in- 
dividual financiers, be induced to use their power for the 
same object. Such action is called for in behalf of their 
own interests and in behalf of those greater interests of hu- 
manity which are, in a sense, under their guardianship. 

It is not too much to hope that ulterior results not imme- 
diately secured by the establishment of the tribunal at The 
Hague may, in the end, be gained through its action. Such 
a result would be the reduction of armaments and the les- 
sening of the burdens and temptations which they entail. 
Particularly is this to be hoped for in the case of the weaker 
nations, crushed as they are by the cost of their armies and 
navies. These would be unnecessary if the decisions of the 
High Court in any case which they might submit to it were 


_ supported in advance by guarantees such as a few powerful 


nations might give. A final consummation, to which it is 
legitimate to look forward, would be the extension of these 
guarantees to the greater nations themselves and the reduc- 
tion of the great armaments. 

The court represents a great gain already secured, and a 
possible one, the value of which transcends all power of ex- 
pression. It remains to make the greater gain a reality. 


Spiritual Life. 


{ 

A great sorrow is a great opportunity. This world is 
never dark when it is seen in the light of God’s countenance. 
Rufus Ellis. r 

a 

To me the essence of character means self-possession. If 
I can fully possess and fully use all that is in me, I. have 
fulfilled my destiny. I have indeed sometimes risen to the 
heights of my Being, but never been able to make my abode 
there.—Mozoomdar. 


se 


Many people ... cry out for liking, for recognition, for 
admiration, and consider it a cold, unfeeling world that fails 
to respond; while the truer life’ would be to seek such 
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achievements of character and service as to be worthy of the 
love and admiration they craved.—Selected. - 


ed 


Now, as never in the world before, the passionate yearn- 
ing to explore the mystery of life resents annihilation as a 
base affront. And with the greater need there comes the 
greater hope, seeing that, in a world so wonderful as that 
which science has revealed, nothing can be too grand to be 
believed,— the grander, the more likely to be true; and see- 
ing that the correlation of this hope with all that is must 
high and pure and grand and lofty in our moral life is as 
God’s pledge — unless that life be none of his — that he will 
satisfy our hope with a reality as great as our desire.—/ohn 
W. Chadwick. 


Under Laurels and Maples- 


A thousand sounds, and each a joyful sound; 
The dragon-flies are darting as they please; 
The humming-birds are humming all around ; 
The clethra all alive with buzzing bees. 


Each playful leaf its separate whisper found, 

As laughing winds went rustling through the grove ; 
And I saw thousands of such sights as these, 

And heard a thousand sounds of joy and love. 


And yet so dull I was, I did not know 

That He was there who all this love displayed; 
I did not think how He who loved us so 
Shared all my joy,— was glad that I was glad ; 
And all because I did not hear the word 

In English accents say, “It is the Lord.” 


—Edward Everett Hale. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Significance of Christian Science.* 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.— rr. THESS. v. 211 


It is one of the astonishing paradoxes of history that an 
age of materialism always produces an age of superstition. 
Two thousand years ago the decay of the Roman Empire 
was marked by the most absolute absorption of society in 
purely material things. About five hundred families owned 
or controlled the main part of the world’s material wealth. 
Into their gorged coffers poured its money and its jewels. 
Naturally, the representatives of these families were sub- 
merged in a sea of senseless, meaningless, degrading luxury. 
The record of this wasteful luxury seems almost incredible. 
Men squandered great fortunes at a single banquet. The 
elder Pliny tells us, for instance, that he saw Lollia Paulina 
dressed in a robe that had cost more than two millions of 
dollars. The example set by these people naturally created 
an insensate passion for luxury among less favored classes of 
society. Men forsook their fields and farms and crowded 
into great cities. A vast body of men and women found profit- 
able but degrading employment in ministering to the lusts 
of the favored castes. Religion seemed to have perished. 
To all outward appearances the spiritual nature of men was 
drowned in a vast sea of sensuality. Yet at this very time 
Rome was saturated with mysticism. As one famous writer 
declares, the superstitions of the East poured into the city, 
as into a common sewer. A modern historian says: “The 
upper classes were ‘destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepti- 
cism.’ They had long learned to treat the current mythol- 
ogy as a mass of worthless fables, ... but they were the 
ready dupes of every wandering quack.” Lecky, describing 


_ _ *A sermon preached before the Worcester Unitarian. Conference Wednesday even- 
ing, May 15, 1901. 
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that period, declares that “there existed .. . a kind of super- 
stitious scepticism which occupies a very prominent place in 
religious history. There were multitudes who, declaring 
that there were no gods or that the gods never interfered 
with human affairs, professed with the same breath an abso- 
lute faith in all portents, dreams, auguries, and miracles. ... 
Astrology, which is the special representative of this mode 
of thought, rose to great prominence .. .. Numbers who de- 
nied .the existence of any divinity believed, nevertheless, 
that they could not safely appear in public, or eat, or bathe, 
unless they had first carefully considered the almanac to as- 
certain the position of the planet Mercury or how far the 
moon was from the crab.” The worship of Isis and Osiris 
was imported from the East. Mediumship of the grossest 
form was rife. All kinds of magic were practised. Greece 
sent her worn-out mysteries. All sorts of occult sciences 
were sought for eagerly. As faith declined, superstition took 
its place. All signs indicated the strong even if lawless 
protest which the human soul was making against the 
deadening animalism that sought to engulf it. 

Is it too much to say that we see this condition of social 
life at least faintly reproduced in modern society? In this 
country the mighty mass of the popular energy is turned to 
the channel of wealth creation. Millions of people have 
crowded into the great cities in the feverish anxiety to share 
the common struggle for money. Vast fortunes are accumu- 
lating, and new channels of luxury increasing. Side by 
side with these conditions has grown an immense interest in 
the achievements of material science. And the inherited 
faith of the people has lessened and loosened its command- 
ing hold upon men’s minds at the very hour when its ethical 
sanctions were most neéded to keep the social conscience 
steady and secure. One historian says that in ancient 
Romé “every man had /wo religions: the one he pro- 
fessed, and the other he believed.” To-day plenty of people 
attend the popular churches, but find their 7ea/ belief in the 
darkened chamber of some “materializing’”’ medium or the 
secret lecture-room of an “ occult’ philosopher. 

Certain conjectures of physical science have filtered through 
our cheap press to thousands of men and women who are 
not fitted, either by education or natural endowment, to 
understand their true implications. But Faith, discolored, 
distorted, blood-poisoned, does not die. It is transformed 
into superstition, The struggle for money has so taken our 
time and strength, has become so ceaseless and absorbing, 
that rational leisure for thoughtful study. and meditation 
scarcely exists. In many circles, well favored by the gifts of 
fortune, men and women have been left to the influence of 
shallow and pernicious ideas of which the thoughtful 
New England villager of a century ago would have easily 
recognized the true character. In proof of this read the ex- 
pensive advertisements of the Boston press. Here you find 
necromancers, or dealers with the dead, “seventh sons of 
seventh sons,” Fortune-tellers, astrologists, materializing 
mediums, who will, for a stipulated price, introduce you to 
the best society of the other world! And the patrons of 
these people are not only the ignorant servant-maids. 
Shrewd business men, men of affairs, display often a kind 
and measure of credulity that is simply amazing. Our public 
libraries are full of such fantastic books as Madame Blavat- 
sky’s “Isis Unveiled” and Colonel Sinnott’s “ Esoteric 
Buddhisms,” — books which are a strange jumble of Alexan- 
drian Gnosticism, pieced out with the speculations of modern 
science, served to an unfamiliar time as a new revelation. 
These facts show that the spiritual nature cannot be stifled 
without protest, even though the protest comes in such a 
crude, lawless, and irrational fashion: The human heart will 
not live without religion. Sooner or later it must recognize 
its divine relationships. 

Of course, the American pulpit is measurably to blame for 
the present bewildered condition of religious thought. It has 
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rarely ever faced, in manful fashion, the serious questions 
which modern thought and knowledge have put to its creeds. 
It has either paltered with those creeds in a “double sense,” 
or else it has flouted at theology as the enemy, and not the 
handmaid of religion, giving the people an acephalous 
faith which will not control their conscience, because it no 
longer commands their intelligence. 

Among the many and strong protests against the stifling 
materialism of the time there is one which has secured, in the 
last few years, an astonishing measure of popular attention. 
Says Henry Wood, “The term ‘Christian Science,’ though 
often used in a general sense, properly belongs to, and 
should be identified with, a single school, which takes for its 
exclusive text-book a work entitled ‘ Science and Health,’ by 
Mrs. Mary B. G. Eddy, and the Bible interpreted through it.” 
There are other manifestations of the same type of thought; 
but the special name should be identified with Mrs. Eddy’s 
movement, as she is, very probably, the inventor of the name, 
and heads the organizations to which the name is attached. 
It is of little consequence, of course, how far Mrs. Eddy can 
justly claim to be the “ founder ” or “ discoverer ” of the sys- 
tem that bears her name. She probably has little or no title 
to originality. Her ideas were evidently borrowed from an 
irregular practitioner named Quimby, who, apparently, made 
no effort to establish a system or found a sect. 

Apparently, the fundamental assumption of “ Science and 
Health” is pure pantheism. Mrs. Eddy disavows this with 
tireless repetition; but she is manifestly so ignorant of the 
processes of philosophic thinking, and even of its recognized 
terminology, that she does not recognize the inevitable im- 
plications of her own thought. According to this book there 
is but one intelligence, one power, one will, one spirit, in the 
universe: that is God. ‘There is,” she says, “no finite soul 
or spirit.” God not only created all that is, he is all that is. 
And, since a perfect God cannot create imperfection, it must 
follow that no imperfect thing exists. Sin and sickness and 


suffering are imperfect, therefore they do not exist. They- 


are the delusion of the “mortal mind.” Matter is pure 
illusion. So we have not only pantheism, but the extrem- 
est expression of Hinduism,—the philosophy of illusion. 
Of course there is no consistent adherence to either of these 
forms of philosophy. The book is full of the most flagrant 
contradictions, not only with itself, but with the recognized 
conclusions of the philosophy it seems to adopt. For in- 
stance, she says: “‘ There is but one ego. We run into error 
when we divide soul into souls”; and on the same page she 
declares that “‘ man is the likeness of that ego. He is not God, 
the ego. , . . Man is the outcome of God, and reflects his light.” 
‘“‘ There is,” she has just told us, “no finite soul or spirit.” 
Therefore, as there is no spirit in the universe except the 
supreme ego, and man is not that ego, it would follow that 
man has no place in the divine economy. So we are told 
that there is no place in a perfect universe for any form of 
imperfection. So much is clear. But the next step destroys 
this conception of a perfect God in a perfect universe. We 
are confronted with certain illusions of sickness and pain 
which are said to be the product of the “ mortal mind.” This 
mortal mind is the root and seat of all our imperfect illusions. 

But how does this product of imperfection come into 
being? Who created it? Not God, because he makes 
nothing imperfect. Not man, because he is the “ reflec- 
tion” of the divine ego. It is just as difficult to account for 
the illusion of disease as to account for the disease itself. 
Mrs. Eddy seems to have some suspicion of this awkward di- 
lemma; for she says: “ Mortal mind is a solecism in language, 
and involves an improper use of the word ‘mind.’ As mind 
is immortal, the phrase ‘ mortal mind’ implies something un- 
true, and, therefore, unreal; and, as the phrase is used in 
teaching Christian Science, it is meant to designate some- 
thing which has no real existence... . Science shows that 
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what is termed matter is but the subjective state of what 
is here termed mortal mind.” Matter, we are told, is non- 
existent; and mortal mind, therefore, is the “ subjective 
side” of something that has no existence. So that not only 
is disease a delusion, but the delusion is itself a delusion. 
But Mrs. Eddy is soon in another maze of self-contradic- 
tion. She says, “ What is termed matter, being unintelligent, 
cannot say, ‘I suffer, I die, I am sick, or I am well.’ It is 
mortal mind that speaks thus, and appears (to this so-called 
mind) to make good its own claims. To mortal sense, sin 
and suffering are real; but immortal sense includes no evil 
or pestilence. Because it has no sense of error and no error 
of sense, it is immortal.” And so we are thrown back where 
we were before. Mortal mind is a solecism. It is replaced 
by “mortal sense,” which thinks it suffers and is sick. But 
that illusion, whatever name it bears, has still to be ac- 
counted for in a perfect universe. If there is no mind but 
the mind of God, then there can be no resting-place for these 
illusions of disease except the divine mind. These illusions 
cannot exist outside of mind, and so it follows that God must 
think he is sick or suffering. 

Being densely ignorant of the history of philosophy, Mrs. 
Eddy evidently does not know that she is on the endless 
treadmill of early Gnosticism, which denied that a perfect 
God could create evil, and therefore imagined a multitude or 
series of inferior deities or divine manifestations, the least 
perfect of whom created an imperfect world, not seeing that 
the supreme God is just as responsible for all secondary 
causes and conditions as he is for direct creations. 

Let us consider, also, Mrs. Eddy’s notion respecting the 
non-existence of matter. We are supposed to be familiar 
with this conception through the works of Bishop Berkeley, 
the ablest idealist of our English-speaking race. . Now a 
great many people have ridiculed Berkeley’s philosophy 
without having any adequate conception of its content. 
You remember the famous line of Lord Byron: “If Bishop 
Berkeley says there is no matter, then it is no matter what 
he says.” 
What he denied was the existence of an actual substance un- 
derlying the group of phenomena of which we are conscious 
in our relation to matter. Every particle of matter, for illus- 
tration, has certain fixed qualities, such as color, extension, 
resistance, cohesiveness, etc. Now, if by a simple intel- 
lectual process you divest matter of these qualities, what 
is left behind? The substantialist says you have left a cer- 
tain substance of unknown quality in which these known 
qualities inhere. The Berkeleyan, or “Idealist,” says that 
under these phenomena there is nothing except the divine 
spirit. This conclusion is simply a purely philosophical ab- 
straction, not affecting the thinker’s practical relation to 
matter. Both these philosophical schools recognize that 
these phenomena, whether they have a physical or spiritual 
basis, make a uniform impression upon the senses. What- 
ever may be the underlying basis of matter, the forms in 
which it touches our consciousness do not change. Fire will 
always burn, steel will always cut, water will always drown. 
If you strike an idealist on the head with a club, he does not 
deny that there is a club to strike or a head to be hit. But 
(if you can find a meaning under Mrs. Eddy’s bundle of in- 
consistencies) she denies the existence of matter at all. On 
page 173 of the 72d edition of her work, she says, “The 
realm of the real is spiritual, the opposite of spirit is matter, 
and the opposite of the real is the unreal or material.... 
Nothing we can say or believe regarding matter is true ex- 
cept that matter is unreal.” For the consistent Christian 
Scientist all the laws of the material universe are cancelled. 
Fire does not burn, water does not drown, steel does not cut, 
poison does not kill. One of our leading ministers describes 
an interview he had with Mrs, Eddy, in which she offered to 
let him cut her jugular vein, assuring him of her ability to 
heal the wound in his presence! She says that, ‘if the sci- 


But Berkeley never denied the existence of matter. 
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ence of life were understood, ... then the human limb 
could be replaced as readily as the lobster’s claw.” 

Let us look at some of the logical and inevitable conse- 
quences of this astounding creed. In the first place, it 
means the philosophical destruction of all forms of rational 
religious faith. Of course, this will not be its immediate 
consequence ; for men continue to believe and worship long 
after the logical grounds for these things have disappeared. 
I am thinking of a philosophical result. If there is only one 
intelligence and will in the universe, then the finite will and 
intelligence are cancelled, and man becomes God. It is idle 
to talk of becoming like God, a contradiction in terms to 
talk of the individual conscience. Prayer becomes a divine 
soliloquy. James Martineau says, with deep insight, “God 
subsists for the human heart only in antithesis to something 
that is not God.” 

Whatever value pure pantheism may have philosophically, 
it certainly means the final destruction of rational, personal 
religion. We read much to-day of the “ higher pantheism ” 
and “Christian pantheism,” etc. Pictou says: “ Pantheism 
does not mean that God is this or that, but that he is all in 
all. ... . We ought not to say of a mountain or a tree or 
even of a good man or of the starry heaven that this is 
God. For all of these are only fragmentary, phenomenal 
manifestations of God. ... We are not God, and our 
thoughts cannot be the thoughts of God ; for our minds are 


_ full of seeming separateness and finiteness.” 


If we examine this position carefully, we shall find that it 
is only a very vicious form of dualism,— perhaps I ought to 
say pluralism. If God is not “ this or that,” how can he be 
the “all in all” that includes “this and that’? If panthe- 
ism will allow me to pick and choose between the manifesta- 
tions of universal life and say which are divine and which 
are not, I can easily construct a pretty respectable working 
theism. If love and compassion and penitence are of God, 
and hate and revenge and lust are not, then these latter 
attributes manifest the presence of another power; and we 
have the old Satan back upon our hands, in a different cos- 
tume. The distinction between higher and lower pantheism 
is a distinction without a difference. 

_ Pantheism means simply that God is all in all, God and 
the universe are identical. All power is God’s power. All 
will is God’s will. I am not antagonizing this conception of 
the universe. It may be the best that human philosophy 
can construct. I am simply saying that it means the de- 
struction of a-rational religion. Because the only religion in 
which the human soul will have any abiding interest is one 
having its essence in the conception of a free and voluntary 
relation between the human and divine wills. And pantheism 
equally destroys the foundations of a vital morality. As 
Martineau truly says, “ No moral sentiments can be ascribed 
to one who is the impartial producer of all the wickedness 
and all the goodness in the universe.’ And surely there is 
no room for the play of human conscience in a system in 
which all forms of possible action are equally divine. In 
such a system the words “right” and ‘‘ wrong” lose their 
meaning. If one wants to see the inevitable consequence of 
this type of doctrine in the social life of a people, it will be 
profitable to study the lectures of that profound Egyptologist, 


‘Le Page Renouf. He says that we learn from the study of 


the oldest monuments that the earlier Egyptians held a very 
noble form of monotheism. But, finally, the evidences mul- 
tiply that these people lapsed into pantheism. They came 
to idefitify the universe with God, And the result is shown 


on the later monuments, which exhibit the total lack of a 


distinction between right and wrong. 

The Christian Scientist tries to escape from this great 
problem by denying the existence of evil. But he avoids 
one horn of the dilemma only to be impaled upon the other. 
For, if there are no evils in the world, except as the illusions 
of the “ mortal mind’ or the “ mortal sense,” there are surely 
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forms of feeling and action which are universally regarded as 
evil, and which produce the illusion of suffering, misery, sick- 
ness, and shame. If they have no actual existence and so 
cannot touch the actual life of man, then they must be 
matters of moral indifference. Why should the Christian 
Scientist select the distinctions and use the sanctions of 
Christian ethics? Who determines for him what feelings, 
sentiments, and actions are the product of the “ mortal mind” 
and what are not? Who shall say that certain instincts are 
godlike, and certain others not? A very acute Christian 
Science lawyer said to me, “ One good thing this belief will 
do: it will destroy the idea of sin.” Search Mrs. Eddy’s 
book, and you will find that, while she is constantly urging 
people to holy living, and, in fact, making the power to heal 
depend upon what she calls good character, yet she has 
made the thought of moral evil as unreal and illusory as the 
fact of physical suffering. But, because Mrs. Eddy is illogical, 
does it follow that all her disciples will remain so? Because 
this cult has attracted mainly socially respectable, sincere, 
and right-minded people, is this a guarantee that it will not, 
in the future, follow the historic lines of its numberless pred- 
ecessors into the moral degradation that marked their fate? 
The mistake men make is in supposing that Christian Science 
is a new thing, whereas it is only a new label. Scores of 
times have sects sprung up that taught contempt for the body. 
As soon as the first flush of religious fervor had abated, men 
asked themselves the obvious question, If the body is 
my slave, why should I not use it as I please? Dr. Joseph 
Henry Allen says about the Gnostics: “ In trying to account 
for evil, they annihilate its nature as the conscience appre- 
hends it,— the wilful violation of divine law. Here was the 
incurable weakness of Gnosticism, its fatal flaw. What.evil 
it recognized was, in the nature of things, in matter as op- 
posed to mind.” 

I was much impressed recently by the testimony of that 
remarkable little woman, the Pandita Ramabai. She says: 
‘‘ On my arrival in New York, March, 1898, I was told that 
a new philosophy was being taught in the United States, and 
had already many disciples. The philosophy was called 
Christian Science ; and, when I asked what the teaching was, 
I recognized it as being the same philosophy that had been 
taught among my people for four thousand years. It has 
ruined millions of lives and caused immeasurable suffering 
and sorrow in my land; for it is based on selfishness, and 
knows no sympathy or compassion.” There is a profound 
interest in this testimony, because this woman has seen this 
philosophy of illusion grow and ripen where it is not affected 
by the atmosphere of Christian ideals of compassion. She 
says: “In our late famine, our philosophers felt no compas- 
sion for sufferers and did not help the needy. For why 
should they help, when they claim the suffering was not 
real, neither were the dying children real?”’ 

To the Christian Scientist, whose soul has been fed on the 
Beatitudes, this picture is appalling ; but it is a true picture 
of cause and effect. If I can reason myself into the convic- 
tion that my own sufferings are unreal, I ought to have little 
difficulty in convincing myself of the unreality of all suffer- 
ing. If, as Mrs. Eddy says, “ Evil has no reality, . . . but is 
simply a belief, an illusion of material sense,’’ then pain, 
sorrow, hunger, and poverty have no reality. And society, 
having divested itself of the sweet sanctity of Christian 
charity, will accept the logical consequences of its creed. 
Has not Christian Science measurably done this already? 
The regular physican is obliged, by the ethics of his profes- 
sion, to do a vast amount of gratuitous service ; and Christian 
charity has endowed many free hospitals for the poor. But 
I have never heard of a single institution in which poverty 
can be gratuitously cured of those illusions of “ mortal. 
mind” that we ignorantly call sickness, while that marvel- 
lous book, the mere reading of which has cured serious and 
chronic diseases, is held at a price which must nearly equal 
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ten times the cost of its production. Even the titles of Mrs. 
Eddy’s weekly subjects are protected from the suffering 
public by legal copyright. 

But let us leave the contradictions, incomprehensibilities, 
and jangling discords of its so-called. philosophy, and come 
to that practical aspect of Christian Science by virtue of 
which it has secured the attention of so many different types 
of mind-; namely, its ability to cure physical disorder. Can 
Christian Science heal disease? Here we must stop for a word 
of qualification. That certain persons who have been under 
the influence of this cult have recovered from specific forms 
of functional disorder would seem to be beyond question. 
To the question, Did Christian Science ever heal a disease 
which involved the change or waste of tissue? the answer 
may safely be in the negative. Remember that Christian 
Science distinctly discourages the study of abnormal condi- 
tion; and, therefore, its practitioners are least likely to make 
scientific diagnoses of disease. Dr, J. B. Huber of New 
York, anxious to investigate the claims of this sect, addressed 
a courteous letter to Mrs. Stetson, the “first reader” of the 
Christian Science church of that city. It contained such 
questions as the following: ‘“‘How do you define health?” 
‘« How do you define disease?” ‘ Do you investigate symp- 
toms?” “Do you make diagnoses?” ‘In what does your 
treatment consist?” ‘In treating a patient, do you admin- 
ister any material substance?” ‘Do you take any steps to 
isolate a patient sick of an infectious disease?’’ ‘Do you 
treat structural diseases, such as cancer or locomotor ataxia?” 
‘*‘ Do you consider you have cured such diseases?” ‘ Ani- 
mals sometimes become sick. Could they be cured by Chris- 
tian Science methods?” Mrs. Stetson did not answer these 
questions herself. She passed them on to Mrs. Eddy, who, 
in turn, passed them to her council, Judge S. J. Hanna. 
After a careful consideration the judge wrote in reply (I 
quote a fragment), ‘‘ My conclusion is that it will be wholly 
impracticable — indeed, I may say impossible—to answer 
these questions in such a manner as to make an entire paper 
fit for publication in a medical journal or in any other maga- 
zine or periodical.” He further says, in substance, that the 
only answer could be found in ‘Science and Health.” 
Then Dr. Huber endeavored to approach the subject from 
another side. He wrote to a number of physicians, ask- 
ing for the address of patients who claimed to have been 
healed by Christian Science. He hunted such cases 
down; but in no instance could he find a single person who 
was willing to submit to rational scientific investigation. 
Mrs. Eddy has “healed consumption in its last stages, the 
lungs being mostly consumed.” She “healed in one visit 
a cancer that had so eaten the flesh of the neck as to expose 
the jugular vein, that it stood out likeacord.” Judge Hanna 
has known of cancers, malignant tumors, consumption, broken 
bones, being healed by Christian Science. Mr. Carol Norton 
has known of locomotor ataxia, softening of the brain, pare- 
sis, Bright’s disease, and cancer being cured by the same 
agency. Who are the people who have been cured? Where 
do they live? Will they submit to reasonable investigation? 
We can safely challenge any authorized healer to go to any 
hospital in this State and cure any case of incurable disease, 
either with “ absent or present” treatment. If he will cure one 
such case as competent physicians may agree upon, say of 
Bright’s disease, pulmonary consumption, or locomotor ataxia, 
he can easily be guaranteed whatever fee, however exorbitant, 
he may demand. Of course, we know what the answer will 
be: that the patient and healer would be in such a hostile 
environment that the latter’s efforts would be neutralized. 
But that answer proves too much. Every case treated by 
Christian Science is in an atmosphere inhospitable to its 
claims. A very small percentage of people in any com- 
munity are in sympathy with this cult, And, when Mrs. Eddy 
began to work her miraculous cures, she was surrounded by 
conditions that were absolutely inhospitable, 
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What, then, can we fairly say is the relation which Chris- 
tian Science bears to the whole class of mysterious forces 
through the agency of which the mind influences the body? 
Precisely that, no doubt, which has been operative in all 
stages of human history. ll intelligent physicians recog- 
nize the marvellous influence which the mind has over the 
body. It isa matter of the commonest observation and ex- 
perience. A tale of horror makes you drop in a deadly 
swoon. A fit of anger or a spasm of fear poisons the 
mother’s milk. A great terror whitens the hair in a few 
hours. Is it not reasonable to believe that joy and good- 
nature are, at least, as potent as pain and fear? But all 
through Mrs. Eddy’s book there is the pervasive assumption 
that disease is mentally eradicated only by Zer methods and 
the use of her philosophy. She distinctly denounces animal 
magnetism, mind cure, faith cure, and hypnotism ; and she is 
especially severe upon those who have infringed her copy- 
righted methods of human salvation. But thousands of 
sick folk yearly, crowd the Virgin’s shrine at Lourdes, and 
many of them claim to be cured by the power of their 
Catholic faith. I have a friend who is a member of an 
obscure sect. He believes that he was cured of a painful 
disease by prayer. When I asked him if he was a Christian 
Scientist, he was horror-stricken and declared that Mrs. 
Eddy came from her father, the devil. Sir Humphry 
Davy cured a man of a nervous disorder by putting a ther- 
mometer in his mouth, which the man thought was an elec- 
trical apparatus. People have been cured by blue glass and 
metallic tractors. Pagans, Jews, Christians, Catholics, 
Protestants, Atheists, and Agnostics have all derived benefit 
from the use of the same agencies. Only last March some 
wonderful cures were effected at the shrine of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help in Roxbury. A Catholic lady living in 
Cincinnati instantly cured her husband of a severe attack 
of pneumonia by simply placing a medal of the Blessed 
Virgin on his breast. And the same lady tells of a physician 
who was instantly cured of a cancer of the eye by making a 
novena to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. MHere are people, 
who would doubtless regard Mrs. Eddy as the devil’s dis-. 
ciple, who are convinced that they were cured because they 
were good Catholics and obeyed the rules of their Church. 
What will our Christian Scientist friends do with such 
cases? If they-admit one such case to be true, prove that 
one person has been mentally cured, either through prayer 
or faith or hypnotism, or by any power outside the circle of 
the influence of Christian Science, then you make the whole 
ponderous philosophy of Mrs. Eddy impertinent and un- 
necessary, You are reminded of the claim of the Catholic 
Church to be the one creator of sanctified souls. This is 
one of its divine “notes.” So that if you can show one real 
saint outside of its communion, you have, so far, absolutely 
negatived its claim to exclusive divinity. There may be 
abundant other reasons why men should become Catholics. 
But, if men can conform to the law of God and show the 
signs of that conformity in holy living, outside her fold, then 
the Church can show but secondary and subsidiary reasons 
for entering her communion. 

So it is with Christian Science. If men can be cured of 
disease by methods which this sect not only does not com- 
mend, but even bitterly condemns, then the chief reason for 
association with that sect has been cancelled and destroyed. 
Mrs. Eddy and her philosophy may logically be eliminated 
from the equation. Why should the poor cripple linger 
around the pool of Bethesda, waiting for somebody to put 
him into the troubled water, when here is a man who tells 
him that in his own faith is the power of restoration? All 
the labored explanations of priest or magician as to the part 
played by the miraculous pool in that restoration will never 
again have interest for him. Jesus has told him that he 
carries in his own life the agencies and instruments of cure. 
So do the abundant facts of history and experience show to 
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thoughtful men that, whatever may be the mysterious power 
resident in the human soul by which the body is affected for 
good or evil, that power is not confined to any one race or 
creed or system of philosophy. Call that power faith or im- 
agination or what you will, the accidental instruments it uses 


to effect its results bear no vital relation to the results them- 


selves. No Protestant believes that the Virgin heals men‘and 
women at Lourdes or that there is any miraculous power in 
holy images or medals. No Catholic believes that the read- 
ing of Mrs. Eddy’s mass of religious heresy can be blessed 
to the healing of human disease. No scientific man believes 
that the tar water of Bishop Berkeley, or the touch of the 
English king, or the thermometer of Humphry Davy, or the 
reading of Mrs. Eddy’s revelations, ever wrought miracles 
upon the human body. What such a man sees is that, in all 
ages of the world, ignorance and superstition have invariably 
associated such instruments and agents with the manifesta- 
‘tions of what Jesus called faith, but to which modern science 
has given other names. 

The influence of mind over matter is a subject of the pro- 
foundest interest. ‘To that study sensible and scientific men 
should bring all the patiently acquired and carefully sifted 
knowledge that the ages have accumulated. To begin such 
a study as Mrs. Eddy advises, by throwing aside as useless 
all the skill of the physiologist and psychologist, seems little 
less than insanity. To do this in the interest of religion, to 
do it because God loves an ignorant man who trusts in mir- 
acle more than an instructed man who seeks reverently to 
study his laws, seems little less than blasphemy. If any 
man possesses facts that can throw the smallest beam of 
light upon this marvellous mystery, let him submit that testi- 
mony to the careful and continuous scrutiny of men whose 
competency is generally recognized. Truth is too precious 
to be made the private possession of any individual or creed 
or book. True religion does not copyright its revelations. 
The true physician does not patent his discoveries. How 
does it reveal a deeper faith in God to refuse to accept the 
fruits of that intelligence and skill which are among his best 
gifts to mankind? He has filled the earth with healing 
things. The fountains that gush from its bosom, the herbs 

- that grow, the minerals that are hidden in its treasure-cham- 
bers, are so many angels of blessing revealed to the waiting 
needs of man. 

Why may not the faithful and devoted physician be a con- 
secrated priest in the vast temple of nature? He has 
banished pain in the dreamless sleep of anzsthesia. He 
has conquered diseases that once slew hecatombs of victims. 
He has transfigured poisons into medicines, and revealed 
nature’s soul of good in things evil. Would he be a more 
faithful steward of the riches of God if he threw away the 
hardly earned achievements of the ages? Said the enthu- 
siastic Moslem, “I will loose my camel, and trust him to 
God.” Said’ the wiser prophet, “Nay, friend, “e thy camel, 
and trust him to God.” Which was the fuller faith? The 
human brain and heart and conscience are coworkers with 
God: All our struggles for light and knowledge and richer 
character are so many manifestations in us of the divine life. 
And he alone is wise — nay, he alone is truly religious — who 
shows his abundant trust in God, not by erecting idols to 
ignorance, but in making a reverent use of the abundant 
instruments he has provided for our growth in larger knowl- 
edge and nobler living. 

To those who are saturated with the mysticism of this 
strange creed a word of temperate warning and admonition 
will carry but little weight. Nothing but some great shock 
to their faith or affection will ever arouse them to the bitter- 
ness of disappointed trust. To many of them that shock 
will come when they most need the strength and comfort of 
a sane and rational faith. But no doubt there are men and 
women who feel themselves to be affected by the contagion 
of a passing excitement or amazed by the record of alleged 
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miracles. They are not impervious to reason and fact, 
They should remember that a myth grows as rapidly as a 
mushroom. That every apparently remarkable or excep- 
tional experience is at once put under the magnifying glass 
of exaggeration. Only the other day, in New York City, a 
Christian Science leader twice publicly announced that an 
astounding miracle had been wrought in the interest of their 
sect, that an inscription cut into a piece of marble had 
been marvellously removed, either by faith or prayer or 
“ absent treatment,’”’ while the marble was in transit between 
Concord and New York. Of course, it was discovered in a 
few hours that it was not a miracle, but a mistake. But 
miracles travel in express trains, while corrections and ex- 
planations follow on crutches. 

Your trusted family physician is, probably, as anxious as 
you can be to exchange the plodding processes of scientific 
healing for the quicker methods of mental therapeutics. If 
you have any new facts in medicine, take them to him, not to 
the quack who has been taught by this new cult to despise 
the knowledge of the human frame. If you know of any- 
body who can cure cancer, consumption, or locomotor ataxia, 
in heaven’s name let him exhibit his marvellous power to the 
leading physicists of the land. If his claim is made good, 
he will not encounter professional jealousy or the disposi- 
tion to withhold from him the just meed of praise. The dis- 
coverers of vaccination and anzsthesia were crowned with 
the laurels of professional honor. People will tell you of the 
number of able men and women who have embraced this 
creed. Ask them to show you one great physical scientist, 
one leading biologist, one psychologist, who has accepted 
Mrs. Eddy’s astounding philosophy. Able and educated 
people are Christian Scientists, but they are not people 
who have been trained specifically to investigate the sub- 
jects with which this creed is primarily concerned. Robert 
Dale Owen was an able, educated, and acute man; and yet he 
was grossly fooled by the transparent tricks of a materializ- 
ing medium, which Kellar, the magician, would have instantly 
detected. 

Above all, do not be deceived by the plausible declaration 
that this creed is more “spiritual” than the rational Christi- 
anity in which you have been educated. As well attribute great 
spirituality to the eager crowds who thronged Jesus because 
of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, or broke in 
the roof in order to reach Jesus with their palsied friend. 
The great stress is laid, by this sect, upon the point of the 
treatment of disease. Lessen or take away that tremendous 
emphasis, and I believe its thronged temples would soon be 
emptied. Turn to the New Testament, and see what a small, 
insignificant, and incidental part is played_by the relief of 
mere physical disorders. , 

You will be told that, if people have been made happy by 
this delusion, it will be wise and well to leave them alone 
with their idols. Since when have Unitarians been content 
with the coward’s creed that it is better to be happy than to 
have the truth? Luther and Channing and Parker made 
many a man and woman transiently unhappy by bringing 
light to eyes unfamiliar with its brightness. As our universe 
is constructed, there is no spiritual safety or peace except in 
the truth. And let us heed the solemn words of a wise 
English writer: “Those who flinch from inquiry because 
they dread the possible conclusion ; who turn aside from the 
path as soon as they catch a glimpse of an unwelcome goal; 
who hold their dearest hopes only on the tenure of a closed 
eye and a repudiating mind,— will, sooner or later, have to 
encounter that inevitable hour when doubt will not be silenced 
and inquiry can no longer be put by; when the spectres of 
old misgivings, which have been rudely repulsed, and of ques- 
tionings, which have been sent empty away, will return to 
‘haunt, to startle, to waylay,’ and will then find their faith 
crumbling away at the moment of greatest need,” 

WELLESLEY HILLs, 
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To a Friend. 


BY 


OSGOOD ELLIOTT. 


The grasses wave above thy rest, 
O cherished friend ! 

For, of the two, God loved thee best, 
And he is kind. 


Thy life was not a summer day. 
And yet thy song 

Of low, sweet music passed away 
Oft made me long 


To choose my way more close to him, 
More willing be 

To take the cross that burdened him, 
So still with me 


Thy mem’ry dwells unto the last, 
A softer glow, 

Like twilight, when the day has passed, 
But tenderer so. 


A Legend of Bulgaria. 


BY SVETOZAR IVAN TONJOROFF. 


Many ages ago, in a valley of the Balkans, a 
little child died and went to heaven; and, when 
she reached there and was among the angels, 
she was so content that she sang all day, little 
songs of earth that she had not yet forgotten. 
And her voice, like unto honey, was so sweet 
that the angels kept silence to listen. Even 
Almighty God, sitting upon his throne, rejoiced 
greatly in the singing of this little child, just 
from earth, who sang the songs of men and not 
of angels; and with the beautiful Saint Arch- 
angel he listened for many days. 

But at last the voice sweeter than honey was 
stilled, and they listened for it vainly. Then 
said Almighty God to Saint Archangel: “Go you 
down among the angels, and ask why the child 
sings no more with her young voice, sweeter 
than honey. Has she already forgotten her 
earth-songs, before she has learned those of 
heaven?” 

So went Saint Archangel among the angels, 
asking; and he came back to the throne of 
Almighty God and bowed down his head, 
making answer : — 

“O Almighty God, the child with the voice of 
honey sings no more, but all day sits weeping 
because that her mother has left earth with the 
Death Angel, and has gone to abide forever in 
the place of torment. Therefore does the child 
sorrow so that her young voice has gone from 
her.” 

Then said Almighty God to the beautiful Saint 
Archangel: “Heaven is for rejoicing, not for 
tears. I will not that the song-child sorrow. 
Go you to the place of torment and ask of the 
woman who is mother to the child if she have 
done any good deed on earth; for, if she have, I 
will raise her up to heaven and bring back joy 
to the heart of the little mourner who sits silent 
and in tears.” 

Then did the beautiful saint haste to do the 
bidding of Almighty God; and, when he had de- 
scended into the place of torment, he sought 
diligently for the mother of the child, and at last 
he found her, sitting near to the hot flames that 
burn forever, but she had no good deed to tell 
him. Then said he, wondering : — 

“Tn all the years that you have lived upon the 
earth, gave you no gift to man or woman?” 
And the woman made answer : — 

“Why should I? I was poor.” 
the beautiful saint once more: — 

“Others there were, poorer than you. 


Then asked 


Gave 
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you no smallest gift to any of your kind?” And 
once more made she answer,— 

“Nay.” F 

Then, grieving, went Saint Archangel back 
to the throne; and before Almighty God stood 
he, silent. And, when Almighty God knew that 
he had naught to tell him, he said: — 

“Go once more to the mother of the grieving 
child and bid her call back all her life and 
search it for the memory of some deed for the 
weal of another on which she may climb up into 
heaven. Surely, in all her life she must have 
done some charity to one less blessed than her- 
self.” And gladly went forth Saint Archangel 
yet again; but again returned he, sorrowing, for 
in all her life he could find no thought that she 
had given to other than herself. So came he, 
faltering, to the throne; but, when he looked into 
the face of Almighty God, he saw that it was 
filled with a joyful light; and he said : — 

“Behold, while you were gone away searching, 
I have sent the angels to search the great Book 
in which are the records of all good deeds; and 
they have found that one day the mother of the 
child gave a leek toa woman passing by. Haste 
you back to the place of torment, and ask if this 
record be true.” And Saint Archangel hastened 
to the woman, and asked of her,— 

“Ts it true, as it is written in the great Book 
of Records, wherein the angels write all good 
deeds, that one day you gave to a woman, 
passing by, a leek?” And she made answer 
joyfully, “Yea, indeed, it is true; and the leek 
was a fine one, also.” 

Then did the beautiful saint rejoice greatly, 
and took the good tidings to the throne of 
Almighty God; and straightway he returned 
to the evil place, taking with him many angels. 
And the angels cut the leek into many pieces, 
and made of them a chain; and they lowered 
it down into the place of torment, and gave its 
end into the hands of the woman, saying,— 

“Hold you this leek closely in your hands; 
and by it will we draw you up out of this evil 
place and bear you up into heaven, there to 
abide forever with your child, because you have 
record of a good deed.” And they made ready 
the leek, and the woman held it fast. But, as 
they drew her up, it came to pass that a woman, 
crying and writhing in the flames, would have 
laid hold of the skirts of the mother of the child, 
and that she besought her, saying : — 

“O woman, being drawn up out of hell,say a 
prayer for me, that I, too, be released from tor- 
ment, and that it be granted me to lay hold 
upon your skirts and to be admitted into the edge 
of heaven, there to bless Almighty God forever.” 
And yet another woman cried :— 

“O woman, going forth from this fire of hell, 
pray for me, that mercy may be shown to me, 
also, and that I may lay hold upon your foot, 
and be with you drawn up out of this place of 
torment.” 

And the woman who held in her hands the 
leek made into a chain reviled them, and cried 
loudly :— 

“ What would youask, you fools? Would you 
have me carry a weight so heavy that it would 
break the chain on which I mount to heaven? 
Do you not know that Almighty God has sent 
Saint Archangel himself, with many lesser angels, 
for me, on account of the good I did on earth 
and that I am to remain forever near to the 
throne? Out upon you! Would you be saved by 
the goodness of one nobler and better than your- 
selves? Go back, you two, and roast forever in 
hell where you belong!” 
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Then the women fell back weeping; and out 
of heaven came a Voice, saying : — 

“Saint Archangel! ” 

And the beautiful saint made answer,— 

“T listen, O Almighty God.” And the Voice 
said,— 

“Loosen your hands, and let the woman with- 


out mercy fall back into the flames.” And the 


angels did his bidding; and back to heaven came 
they, sorrowing. And Almighty God in good 
time healed the heart of the little child with a 
voice like unto honey; and she learned the songs 
of the angels, and sang them joyfully. 


Literature as an Anodyne. 


That was an interesting story told the other 
day by Mr. Choate about James Russell Lowell. 
When Lowell was lying on his couch waiting for 
death, he was visited by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who asked his brother poet how he was. 
Lowell replied that he had forgotten all his 
bodily pains, for he was deep in “Rob Roy.” 
The story is not only a testimony to Scott, it is 
a testimony to literature as the most powerful 
anodyne we know. We may well throw physic 
to the dogs when we can stir the pulses of our 
declining frame by the words of the great 
masters of human thought and emotion. The 
particular kind of book which cheers and con- 
soles a human spirit in times of bodily weakness 
varies a great deal. Tennyson called on his 
death-bed for “Cymbeline.” George Eliot was 
found, when dying, with the “Imitation” in her 
hand. Whewell, the omniscient, preferred in the 
same circumstances to read “Mansfield Park.” 
But all testified, like Lowell, to the power of 
literature to ease the distress of the body. 

Modern science has taught us more and more 
that many of the ills of the body, however they 
may be caused,—and their roots lie deep,— can 


often be more thoroughly treated by mental and — 


moral means than by mere material devices. 
To rally the moral and mental forces of the 
torpid nature, to call forth latent moral energy, 
to make the mind supreme over the body,— this 
is the great aim of medical science in many, if 
not in all cases. Even when no chance exists of 
curing a disease, and nothing but alleviation of 
suffering is possible, then it is still the object of 
the wise physician to rouse the inner mind forces 
and rely on them rather than to treat the patient 
as though he were a mere bundle of tissues and 
bodily organs cunningly put together. Whatever 
of quackery there may have been in the develop- 
ment of healing by suggestion or in so-called 
mind cures (and doubtless there has been much), 
still the central idea of the mind cure has forced 
itself on the reason and imagination of the 
doctor, and has persuaded him to modify his 
practice and abandon practical materialism for 
the doctrine that man is at bottom a soul. 

This, we suppose, is the reason for the power 
of literature on the sick-bed in leading men to 
forget their pain and live in another world than 
that which seems to surround them. Medicine 
cannot effect this. We administer drugs faith- 


fully, but the patient groans and tosses the night” 


long. Even the most sympathetic nurse too 
often finds all power of soothing useless. Every 
conscious moment brings up images of misery 
and of dread. What is needed is that the 
patient should be taken out of the actual into an 
ideal world, where his imagination may be stirred 
and roused into a new relationship with his 
surroundings. It is vain to enter on the question 
whether mental surroundings born of the unseen 


——* 
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clear as a demonstration in Euclid, it is that, if 
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are real: the point is that they are real to Ai, 
He is caught up into the third heaven of delight, 
and sees and hears that which cannot be uttered. 
There are few of us who have not enjoyed this 
experience in the midst of an illness which 
seemed to envelop us in horrors black as night. 
What a sweet sensation it was to emerge from 
this pit of despair for a time and to sit, as it 
were, in the light of day, taken away from 
ourselves, and borne into some ideal land! 
Even the’ pain and distress of the illness itself 
can almost be excused for the temporary relief, 
just as we can put up with thirst for the sake of 
the cooling liquid which follows.— Spectator. 


Good-night or Good-morning. 


Dr. William Henry Furness, who carried into 
the nineties so mnch of the first spring tide of 
youth, when asked on one occasion whether he 
was not at last getting tired of living, replied 
humorously: “Well, perhaps I am getting a bit 
tired of having to button and unbutton my 
clothes so regularly every day.” This. was as 
far as he would go. 

Ninety years of monotonous repetition had, 
indeed, taken the early sunrise flush out of the 
manipulation of buttons and buttonholes, and 
reduced the task of inserting the one into the 
other to the level of what the profane call a 
trifle of a bore. But it must have been on the 
occasion of some unwonted fit of mental de- 
pression that Dr. Furness gave vent to this 
stray slant of pessimism. Soon he would have 
recovered his cheery tone and apologetically 
said: After all, there is endless variety of in- 
terest in buttons and buttonholes. When I get 
a new pair of trousers, it is such a rare intel- 
lectual conundrum to know how to force the 
buttons into the holes, and, after I have worn 
the trousers a month, to know how to make the 
buttons stay in the holes. I did the dear in- 
nocents a flagrant wrong. It is not that life is 
ever lacking in varied interest, but that some- 
how, at times, our minds are too blunted and 
commonplace to respond appreciatingly to the 
fact. 

- Now, if modern science has made anything as 


anybody lives long enough, he will be cock-sure 
some day to grow old, and to find out he has 
lost some things for good and all. In vain will 
he try to fiddle and dance, and thus to pass him- 
self off for young. The supercilious boys and 
girls will only laugh at him, and cry, How unbe- 
coming at his time of life! » Like the crab or the 
lobster,—perhaps, to express it more poetically, 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes’s nautilus,—now 
will he have to cast the shell of one stage of be- 
ing and to seek whether there is any provision in 
nature for the secretion around himself of 
another and more commodious shell. A fair 
amount of lamentation and wringing the hands 
should at this period of life be grudged to no- 
body. He, indeed, would be a sorry and un- 
grateful fellow who had never a tear to shed, a 
moan to utter, over the loss of the old elastic 
spring in his antelope feet, the old ring in his 
laughter, the old passion in his love. But is the 
Joss remediless, so far as this world is concerned ? 
Are there no compensations now and here, pal- 
pable and tangible compensations not needing 
to be waited for till the hereafter shall arrive, 
but only to be consummated there? In fine, is 
it a mere rhapsody of words to sing with 
Browning,— 2 
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“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was 
planned!” 


“The best is yet to be!” ‘Well, what is it? 


That each soul must find out for itself. There 
is no call here for any hypocrisy or sentimental- 


ism. The best—if there is any real best—will 
have to be found in something very different 
from fanning the mere embers of the past, and 
declaring the fire of ashes as glowing and heart- 
warming as the fire of passionate coals, will 
have to be found in quite another answer to the 
importunate question : — 


“What though the radiance which was once so 
bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the 
flower !” 


Contemplative thought, that this is really 
worth more than any action or passion, that it is 
richer, deeper, more enduring, closer in touch 
with the eternal, herein lies —to all who have 
mastered its Rabbi Ben Ezra secret—the only 
possible compensation of age. “After life’s fit 
ful fever,” to begin to explore the ample store- 
houses of experiences of joy and anguish, of 
triumph and blight one has garnered in; to 
begin, like the bird on its eggs, to brood, to in- 
cubate these, till there is felt quickening within 
the winged promise and potency of a wiser, 
deeper, and better life incarnated in their now 
revealed meaning,—this is the supreme compen- 
sation of age, which alone can prompt the more 
than resigned, the genial and cheery farewell 
salute : — 


“Life! we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-morning.” 


—The Boston Herald. 


The “ Dial,” 


The Rowfant Club have recently announced 
the completion of plans for reprinting the Dial, 
—a project which has been under consideration 
for a number of years. It is well known that 
this periodical — published quarterly during 
1840-44, and edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Margaret Fuller—included in its list of 
contributors many names now famous in Ameri- 
can letters. It is proposed to reproduce the 
Dial in a form as nearly like the original as 
possible; and Mr. George Willis Cooke will 
edit the reprint, and prepare a supplementary 
volume, This volume will contain an account 
of the origin of the Transcendental Club, and 
the circumstances under which the Dial was 
edited and published, much of the correspond- 
ence ‘relating thereto, details of the contribu- 
tions of the principal contributors, biographical 
sketches of all contributors whose biographies 
have not appeared in book form, an account of 
the relation of the magazine to Brook Farm and 
other movements of the day, the subsequent 
history of the periodical, and a complete index. 
Mr. Cooke will have access to many private and 
unpublished papers, and will have the aid of 
Mr. Higginson, Mr. Sanborn, and other persons 
connected with the Dial. He would be glad to 
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secure any information about its history or its 
writers, and may be addressed at Wakefield, 
Mass. 


Literature. 


Hymns in Harmony with Modern 
Thought.* 


This neat little volume’is a collection of one 
hundred and sixty-four hymns without music, 
apparently intended for use in the two churches 
named on the titlepage. A general survey 
shows that most of these hymns are to be found 
in our own books, and are of our very dearest 
and choicest. Their selection confirms our im- 
pression that Mr. Martin’s work in this far-off 
field is of a refined and lofty spirit, and deserv- 
ing of the sympathy of all thoughtful persons. 
A little hesitation might be felt at that part of 
the title which proclaims them as “in harmony 
with modern thought,” as if there were no other 
thought in modern times than that of the com- 
piler and his friends, say that of the fifty 
or sixty millions of honest folk who attend 
at churches not of his communion; but, if the 
phrase means simply that most modern thinkers 
would not disagree with the hymns, it would 
pass unchallenged. 

There are also a few new hymns of a rare and 
happy quality which the collector has our 
thanks for bringing to our notice. There are 
Some others which might have been included, 
and would have enriched the collection still 
further. Indeed, there is yet need of a com- 
pilation of sensible yet spiritual verses along 
Mr. Martin’s lines of thought which would re-en- 
force this volume, for more general use. 

But the frank and thorough criticism of this 
volume must make two very vigorous protests. 

The first must be against the rough handling 
which some of the old hymns have received. 
Most of our liberal hymnals have taken liberties 
with orthodox productions, and liberal writers 
must not complain if they are served up with 
the same sauce in yet more “advanced” col- 
lections. Yet, though it may be hard to draw 
the line between what is permissible and what is 
not, there is such a line; and Mr. Martin has 
surely gone so far in some of his alterations that 
it is not difficult to be sure that he has gone too 
far. 

For instance, here are the last two stanzas of 
Moore’s beloved hymn : — 

“So may I, too, from ev’ry care 
And stain of passion free, 

Aloft through virtue’s purer air 

Still hold my course to Thee. 


“O goal of life! no lure to stay 
My soul, as home she springs, 
And keeps idealward her way, 
With freedom in her wings.” 
And did Samuel Johnson himself change that 
grand hymn of his, so that only the first line and 
half the second are preserved? 
“Life of Ages, richly poured, 
Soul of worlds unspent and free, 
Nature’s uncreated Word 
Atom and Infinity,” 
and so on through four entirely new stanzas. 
If he did, the last state of that hymn is far 
worse than the first; while, if another did it, he 
had better avoid Mr. Johnson in another world. 


%* Hymns 1n Harmony wit Mopern THoucurT. Com- 
piled by Alfred W. Martin, minister of the First Free 
Church of Tacoma and of the Seattle Society of Universal 
Religion. 
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And what is this that we find attributed to Paul 
Carus in No, 147? — 
“Upon religion’s sacred page 
The gathered beams of ages shine; 
And, as time hastens, every age 
But makes its brightness more divine. 


“On mightier wing, in loftier flight, 
From year to year will science soar; 
And, as it soars, religion’s light 
Grows pure and purer evermore.” 


This is Bowring’s famous hymn; and 


“Shades of the mighty, can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ?” 


Among the new hymns we find very curiously 
Mrs. Cheney’s verses, “E Pluribus Unum,” given 
in its original form as No. 140, and “adapted” in 
123 by an utter change of three lines out of four 
in the second verse. A fine example of what a 
hymn should not be is found in Mr. Paul Carus’s 
verses, beginning, “Nearer, my God, to thee,” 
and ending with: — 
“God is man’s truthward call, 
Noblest desire, 
He’s in life cosmical, 
Love’s holy fire. 
Thou who art all in all, 
God superpersonal, 
Lead thou us higher.” 


In general, it may be said of the new hymns 
and of the changes made in the old ones that 
they tend to a didactic and heavy style, which is 
a poor exchange for the lyric beauty and fresh- 
ness of the hymns which they would displace. 
It is perhaps inevitable that a movement rather 
intellectual than spiritual should be rather di- 
dactic than musical; but it is a misfortune none 
the less, and cannot but help repel from such a 
movement those in whom the zsthetic sense— 
we had almost said, also, the sense of humor— 
is very much alive. We must confess to a feel- 
ing of disappointment that a collection that 
might easily have been made one of pure poetry 
should have been so unnecessarily injured, 
though it may be that circumstances unknown 
outside of those interested in Mr. Martin’s 
movement would easily explain the discordant 
features. 

We must close, however, with a reiteration of 
our sympathy with the compiler’s spirit and 
aim, and our hearty admiration of the main part 
of his neat and simple volume. At least,no one 
can accuse him of subservience to any creed or 
communion for the sake of gaining adherents. 
His is a stand of manly independence and of 
sacrifice for an ideal, and it is out of such un- 
dertakings that the future will draw much of its 
strength. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. By 
eminent specialists. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50.—The nature and quality of this 
book cannot be indicated in a better way than 
to say that it contains essays on “Evolution,” 
by Wallace ; on “Chemistry,” by Prof. Ramsay; 
on “Archzology,” by Prof. Flinders-Petrie; on 
“Astronomy,” by Lockyer; on “Philosophy,” 
by Prof. Edward Caird; on “Medicine,” by 
Dr. Osler; on “Surgery,” by Prof. Keene; 
on “Electricity,” by Elihu Thompson; on 
“Physics,” by President Mendenhall; on “War,” 
by Sir Charles Dilke; on “Naval Ships,” by 
Capt. Mahan; on “Literature,” by Andrew 
Lang; on “Engineering,” by T. Clarke; on 
“Religion,” by Cardinal Gibbons, Prof. A. V. G. 
Allen, Prof. Gottheil, and Goldwin Smith. It 
is a curious comment on the uncertainties of 
the theological situation that, while one expert 
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is considered sufficient to report upon any of 
the other main lines of progress, it takes four 
essayists to describe the religious world of 
Europe and America. While the other de- 
partments average about forty pages each, re- 
ligion gets one hundred and twenty-seven. It 
would be impossible within the limits of such 
a book to describe universal human progress. 
In these brief essays we have therefore a few 
illustrations showing how far we have gone 
in the western world in the discovery of physi- 
cal laws and the application of them to inven- 
tion and the conduct of life. Perhaps the 
most brilliant attainments have been made in the 
province of surgery. Cperations that were im- 
possible and unheard of at the time of President 
Garfield’s death are now conducted with skill 
and confidence, with little risk to the patient. 
An opening into the abdominal cavity, which 
a few years ago would have been fatal, is now 
attended with but little danger. Some of our 
readers will be greatly disturbed by the fact 
that this article is written by one who believes 
that all this gain to humanity has come 
through the practice of experiments upon ani- 
mals, and could have been made in no other 
way. One of the least conclusive articles is 
the very entertaining sketch by Andrew Lang, 
who makes many brilliant suggestions, but 
leaves us with no definite impression as to the 
nature of the progress that has been made, or, 
indeed, whether there has been anything fit 
to be described as an improvement in litera- 
ture. In chemistry and archzology and astron- 
omy and in physics, including electricity, the 
greatest discoveries have been made; and the 
essays on these subjects indicate that we are 
just on the threshold of new developments 
which will make all previous human achieve- 
ments seem mean and small. 


Tue Crisis. By Winston Churchill. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.— Mr. Church- 
ill has essayed a very difficult task in writing an 
historical novel, while there are still living many 
who were actors or spectators in the scenes that 
he describes. All the more praiseworthy is the 
success of his undertaking. For it is a success, 
and a great one, in spite of some defects which 
were almost in the nature of the case unavoid- 
able. In the first half of the book the work is 
wonderfully well done, the various characters 
are skilfully introduced, and even Grant, Sher- 
man, and Lincoln are so presented that there is 
no disenchantment. Mr. Lincoln, who first 
comes into view just before his great debate 
with Judge Douglas, is so well described that 
he engages the interest and sympathy of the 
reader whenever he appears. The interest of 
the story steadily increases from the beginning 
to a point well past the middle of it; and then, 
the characters having been assembled and as- 
signed their places, the story drags a little, 
because in comparison with the great events of 
the Civil War the fortunes of a dozen unknown 
people become somewhat unimportant. It was 
impossible to crowd the events of the war’ into 
the latter half of a novel and keep the perspec- 
tive. It may be the first half of the novel is the 
more interesting because the author was a native 
of St. Louis where the scenes are laid, and 
knew men and women of the kind that he de- 
scribes. No better account has been given of 
slavery as it existed at the outbreak of the 
Civil War in St. Louis, and the effect it pro- 
duced upon high-minded men and women who 
took opposite sides in the great contention. 
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SomE ILL-UsED Worps. By Alfred Ayres. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.—Mr. 
Ayres has published several small books about 
the proper pronunciation and use of words, and 
they have all proved their usefulness to the 
educated and uneducated alike; but not one of 
them deserves closer attention from the reader 
than this. The corrections and explanations 
are aimed chiefly at some half-dozen errors so 
common that they are seldom noticed, and yet 
so palpable, when attention is once directed 
toward them, that the mere mention of them 
ought to suffice. The “ponderous locution” in 
which a noun is made to do duty for a verb, the 
misuse of such words as “anticipate,” “anxious,” 
“financial,” “hurry,” “appreciate,” and “dic- 
tion,” the cockney habit of using the article 
“an” before words beginning with “h,” a habit 
which, in Americans, always seems especially 


like affectation, and the almost hopeless con-- 


fusion of “that” and “which,” are all treated 
clearly and succinctly. Hardly any one could 
read this book without personal profit. 


THE Woman’s Book or Sports. By J. 
Parmly Paret. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.—It is quite certain that the American young 
woman of to-day is supposed to pay attention to 
her physical development, and that she is not 
considered accomplished unless she adds skill 
in golf and other outdoor sports to her profi- 
ciency in Greek and the higher mathematics, 
In this book, golf, lawn tennis, sailing, swim- 
ming, bicycling, and basket-ball are explained 
in a simple and direct manner, with the aim of 
giving practical advice from the best profes- 
sional instructors. Each game is treated from 
the elementary standpoint, and the reasons for 
the rules carefully explained. To these chap- 
ters one on the general subject of physical de- 
velopment and exercise is added; and another 
which discusses men’s sports from a woman’s 
view-point, explaining football, baseball, yacht 
racing, etc., in such a way, that the uninitiated 
spectator may learn enough of these sports in 
half an hour’s reading to enjoy the game intel- 
ligently. 


OUTLINES OF ART History. Volume I. 
ARCHITECTURE. By James Frederick Hop- 
kins. Boston: Educational Publishing Co.— 
Mr. Hopkins is the director of drawing in 
the Boston public schools. He presents in this 
beautifully printed and richly illustrated book a 
non-technical outline of architectural develop- 
ment prepared for the use of the teacher with 
her scholars. He has chosen a slightly differ- 
ent point of view for this study than that 
usually taken, choosing to fix the attention not 
so much on the succession of developing styles 
as on architecture as the best expression of the 
daily life of a people. Believing that theory 
and constructive details belong to older stu- 
dents, he finds the opportunity of boys and girls 
in the piecing together of an elementary artistic 
history, and makes it plain that the character- 
istics of each nation may be read in the monu- 
ments they have left for later generations. Yet 
he has not written down to the scholars at all, 
and the book will be found interesting by 
readers of all ages. 


An ENGLISHMAN’s LovE LETTERS. New 
York: Frank F. Lovell Book Company.—Mr, 
Barry Pain, speaking of that artistic collection, 
An Englishwoman’s Love Letters, said that one 
can forgive everything to the founder of aschool 


—— 
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except the school; and it is quite true that 
nothing contributes so much to the popular re- 
action apt to set in after a book has enjoyed 
unusual vogue upon its first appearance as a 
host of imitatorsin the same field. These love- 
letters are supposed to be the missing answers 
that explain the mystery of the separation. The 
explanation is indicated as a discovery of the 
close relationship between the two lovers,—a 
relationship that could naturally never be ex- 
plained to the one chiefly interested. The let- 
ters themselves are carefully and cleverly writ- 
ten, following the lead of the original collection. 


If one were able to believe for one minute that 


either of the two sets was genuine, perhaps they 
might awaken genuine feeling in response; but 
the art is evident. 


ANOTHER ENGLIsHwomAN’s Love LeET- 
ters. By Barry Pain. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.—It would be worth 
while to read the outpourings of the first Eng- 
lishwoman, if only for the sake of appreciating 


‘fully the clever -parody by Mr. Pain, whose 


“complicated moods” and “self-restrained aban- 
donment” are quite in the line of his famous 
original. This is excellent fooling, and fooling 
on legitimate lines. Mr. Pain’s own apology for 
his book is sufficient. Admitting whatever 
charm and pathos the first letters contain, he 
confesses that, if the book had not had value, he 
would never have dreamed of having a little fun 
with it, on the principle that servants break only 
valuable things. But others also find themselves 
unable to look forward with any equanimity to 
“a sea-green flood of sentimental literature” 
such as the book seemed to herald, in England 
at least ; and a satirical parody is justifiable here, 
if ever. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MISS PHILURA. 
By Florence Morse Kingsley. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 60 cents.—This de- 
lightful little book, not longer than a magazine 
article, ought to be read aloud, that it may con- 
tribute to the common enjoyment of the family. 
It is too good to be enjoyed selfishly alone. The 


consequences of a whole-hearted acceptance of 


the saying, “Ask, and you shall receive,” are illus- 
trated in the experience of Miss Philura, who 
blossoms out into the sunshine of beauty, love, 
and happiness after years of patient resignation 
to a narrow, half-starved life. Mrs. Helen 
Wilmans, the well-known advocate of mental 
healing, who is said to treat her absent patients 
so effectively that they recover their lost youth 
and beauty, seems to take the book quite seri- 
ously, and declares it an admirable illustration 
of the truths she teaches. 


AMONG THE PonD PEoPLE. By Clara D. 
Pierson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co— 
Mrs. Pierson, who has written charmingly in 
previous years of the meadow people and the 
forest people, follows up these books by one 
which tells the story of the small creatures who 
live together, amicably or otherwise, in or near 
the pond. The careless caddis-worm, the run- 
away water spider, the slow little mud turtle 
and other equally interesting members of the 
water families receive each a separate chapter; 
and Mrs. Pierson’s unaffected, entertaining way 
of commending this society to the attention of 
her small readers is quite as effective here as in 
her earlier books. Kate Sanborn approves the 
stories thus: “I declare, I really feel tempted to 
borrow a nice little girl of six or seven just for 
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the pleasure of reading this perfect book to her The Power and Promise of 


while she snuggles down in my lap.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Titian, the subject of the latest number of the 
Riverside Art Series, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. is treated in the same manner as 
the painters previously here represented. Miss 
Estelle M. Hurll presents a collection of fifteen 
of his most celebrated pictures, including the 
Flora, the Bella, and the Philip II. as his most 
characteristic work in portraiture, with the 
Pesaro Madonna, the Christ of the Tribute 
Money, and the Assumption as his highest 
achievements in sacred art. She introduces 
these with a brief biographical and critical 
chapter, and accompanies them with interpreta- 
tive comment. The series is helping to in- 
crease the general acquaintance with the world’s 
great artists and their masterpieces. 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Content ina Garden. By Candace Wheeler. $1.25. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Old New York Frontier. By Francis Whiting Hal- 
sey. $2.50. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Our Friend the Charlatan. By George Gissing. $1.50. 
From Harter & Brothers, Ni 


‘ew York. 

The Tribulations of a Princess. By the author of “The 
Martyrdom of an Empress.” $2.25. 

The Snow-cap Sisters. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 25 
cents. 

c From A.C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 

A History of the American People. By Francis Newton 

Thorpe, Ph.D. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Little Song. For the piano. By Carl Reinecke. 

Barney McGee. Song for medium voice. By Frederic 
Field Bullard. é 

The Jolly Harvesters. For the piano. By Frederic A. 
Williams. B 

Little Gavotte. For the piano. By Emil Breslauer. 

A Simple Story. For the piano, ae Ascher. 

‘A Minor Mood. For the piano. By Fritz Spindler. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’”’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 


ngs and the home circle. 


The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


. 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“Tn this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SunDaAy ScHooL Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


a S 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 

4. The Prophetic Soul. 

5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
6 

7 


. Phillips Brooks, 
. The Attentive Soul. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
a7a Congress Street, - = = Boston, 
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The Peabody’s Call. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


Hark to the Peabody’s 
Treble call! 
Out of the poplar, 
Slender and tall; 
Whistling, whistling, 
Sweetly c'ear, 
Over and over, 
That all may hear: 
‘Hoe your corn! Peabody, Peabody, Peabody !”” 


Down where the co!umbine 
Swings and sways,— 

Dainty dancer 
Of wilding ways,— + 

We stand and listen, 
Mignon and I, 

To hear the Peabody 
Piping high: 

“Hoe your corn! Peabody, Peabody, Peabody !”” 


Then she mimics him— 
My Mignon— 

Over and over 
And on and on; 

= Never a Peabody’s 

Music rings 

Half so sweetly 
As when she sings, 

“Hoe your corn! Peabody, Peabody, Peabody |” 


Never a columbine, 
Tilting light, 
Is so daintily 
Poised a sight 
As my darling 
Whose feet are fain 
To time the delicate, 
Sweet refrain, 
“Hoe your corn! Peabody, Peabody, Peabody!” 


That’s what the columbine 
Seems to think,— 
All a-quiver 
With nod and wink ; 
That’s what the Peabody 
Seems to say,— 
Shifting his ditty 
Right away 
To 
“OQ Mignon! Sweet to me, sweet to me, sweet to me!”’ 


Dorothy’s Mistake. 


Dorothy had quite a long talk with mamma as 
to what she should wear. Mamma suggested a 
pretty new gingham as being dainty and suit- 
able, if they should want to play games — 

“But, mamma, said Dorothy, “Marian’s friend 
is from Boston, and her father is a m-m” — 

“Millionaire?” suggested mamma. 

“Yes, mamma; and they live in a grand 
house, and have a cottage at the seashore, and 
—and— Do you think she would play rough 
games, as we do? O mamma,I would like to 
wear my pink silk!” 

Mamma smiled. She knew that Boston little 
girls were very much like other little girls; but it 
was hard to resist her daughter’s pleading eyes, 
and it was better for her to learn some things for 
herself. So mamma helped her on with the pink 
silk. It was a pretty dress, of the soft pinky 
tint one sees in the inside of a seashell; and it 
was kept for very, very grand occasions. 

Dorothy felt very fine, indeed, as she ascended 
the steps of Marian’s house with Marjorie Marie 
in her arms. Marjorie was a wonderful doll 
who was also kept for state occasions. 

’ Smiling, Marian opened the door. For an in- 
stant there was a blank look in her eyes; but it 
melted into a smile as she helped Dorothy take 
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off her hat, and led her into the parlor to meet 
the little guest. Dorothy fancied that little 
Miss Boston also looked troubled for an instant, 
but she smiled very pleasantly. 

Dorothy noticed at once that both little girls 
were plainly clad, and it made her feel quite 
over-dressed; but Marian ran upstairs for her 
dolls, and the little girls were soon seated on 
the sofa, admiring Marjorie and chatting 
merrily. 

Suddenly Marian’s brother Rob burst into the 
room in such a startling costume! It was nota 
base-ball rig, and yet it was something like one, 
—bright red and yellow and: curiously puffed 
and slashed. 

“Come on, girls!” he cried impatiently. “It’s 
after two, and we're all ready. Harry Lee’s 
brought his trick monkey,” he added with a de- 
lighted grin. 

Marian gasped, and Miss Boston’s upper lip 
trembled a little; but they were brave little girls, 
and very polite. They exchanged looks. It 
would never do to take that silk dress to the 
barn. 

“Not this time, Rob,” said Marian, quietly, 
giving him a warning glance; for she saw a 
troubled look on Dorothy’s face. But Rob was 
so stupid! 

“Aw! why?” he cried. “When you’ve been 
talkin’ about it all day? What’s got the matter 
with you?” 

“We're not going, Rob,” said Marian, firmly, 
with a little spark in her eyes. 

Rob turned and stamped down the hall and 
slammed the door. The pleasure was gone 
from his afternoon; for he, too, had counted on 
dazzling Miss Boston with his trapeze perform- 
ance. 

While Marian was trying desperately to think 
of something to say, the troubled look on dear 
little Dor's face deepened. Suddenly all the 
visiting dignity disappeared, and she buried her 
head in Marjorie Marie’s ruffled skirt with wild 
sobs. 

“Oh, I wish I had my gingham dress on!” 
she wailed. 

Then the other girls burst into tears. They 
crept as close to Dorothy as they could, but did 
not dare to put their arms around her on ac- 
count of the pink silk. How Dorothy hated it! 

All at once Marian sprang to her feet. 

“Come upstairs and put on one of mine!” 
she cried excitedly. 

Up the broad stairs the three little girls tore 
wildly, leaving that elegant French lady doll 
with her waxen smile buried in the fur rug in 
front of the sofa. 

“Hurry. hurry!” cried Marian, as they strug- 
gled with the fastenings of the gingham, which 
was a trifle small for plump Dor. “We’ll be in 
time, after all.” 

A moment later Marian was pounding on the 
barn door. Rob thrust his head out. He 
grinned broadly before he thought, then he took 
in the smile and put on an injured look. 

“I dunno whether I’m going to let you in or 
not,” he growled. 

But he did at last, although he continued to 
look glum until Marian took him aside and 
whispered something in his ear. After that 
he beamed again. He fairly outdid himself in 
his trapeze performance, and felt fully repaid 
when he heard Miss Boston say with a chirp of 
delight, “Why, he’s like a real showman!” 

Then there was a trick dog, then other boys 
performed, and last of all the trick monkey 


brought down the house with his funny antics, ! 
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Then followed a glorious romp in the hay-mow. 
and a delicious lunch of apple turnovers and 
ginger-snaps. “I never had such a good time in 
all my life before,” said Dorothy, as she 
smoothed her tangled locks and donned the 
pink dress again. 

“T never did, either,” said Miss Boston. 
“That is the beautifullest dress I ever saw,” she 
added. ‘I mean to ask my mamma to buy me 
one just like it.” 

Dorothy smiled blissfully. Wise little Miss 
Boston! She knew how to draw the one wee 
thorn from Dor’s happy afternoon !—J/ary 
Marshall Parks, in Sunday School Times. 


The Balloon and the Bird. 


“There is a balloon-man going by!” 

Sure enough there was. Ted and Tony 
rushed to the front door to see the balloons. 

“Blue ones and red ones !” 

“Just like a great bunch of grapes!” 

“See ’em bob in the wind!” _ 

“Oh, oh!” 

Two pairs of boy eyes gazed in an agony of 
longing at the balloons. 

Uncle Mark was sitting on the porch. He 
now got up and came toward the boys. 

“When I was asmall boy, I liked toy bal- 
loons.” 

“T guess all boys do,’’ said Ted, modestly. 

“Which color do you want ?” he asked, taking 
some change from his pocket. 

“Red,” said Ted. 

“Red,” said HOny, 

“Two red men,” said Uncle Mark to the man. 

“Oh, no,” said Ted: “we don’t want both red. 
They’ll get mixed up.” 

“But I want red,” persisted Tony. 

“Well,” said Ted, a little unwillingly, “then 
Vl take blue.” 

The man loosened from his bunch the strings 
belonging to a red and a blue balloon. 

“Ketch hold keerful, now,” he continued, “or 
they’ll get away from ye.” 

“Let me,” said Ted. 

“No—let me,” said Tony. 

Two small hands were stretched out together 
to take the strings. And whose fault it was — 
whether of either or both or of the balloon-man 
— can never be told: the string of the red balloon 
slipped away. 

“Fold on!” screamed Tony. 

But the balloon sailed away until it stopped 
against the branches of a tall tree, with the 
string hanging down. Uncle Mark tried to 
seize it, but it was just beyond his reach. 

“T’ll go and bring the step-ladder,” he said. 

On the way back with it he heard loud cries 
from the boys. He dropped the ladder, and ran 
to them. It was hard to tell whether the cries 
were of terror or merriment. 

What had happened? 

A dozen or more sparrows had been hopping 
and chirping about, all busy looking out for stuff 
with which to build their nests. One pair of the 
bright little eyes had spied the string hanging 
from the balloon. A flash of the brown wings — 
and the balloon was moving away. 

“Look! Look!” 

“It’s going off with it!” 

_ “You bring that back!” 

“Whose balloon is it ?” asked Uncle Mark. 

“Mine,” said Tony, half inclined to cry. 

But it was so funny to see that sparrow haul- 
ing away the balloon that even Tony could not’ 
keep sober. They laughed and screamed and 
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clapped their hands until every one about the 
place came to look. 

He meant business, that bird. They followed 
him as he flew with the string around the side 
of the house. There, on a ledge just under the 
eaves of the gable, they could see that he was 
building a nest. Watching him, they saw him 
begin to weave in the string. : 

“He’s welcome to the string if only he’d let 
me have my balloon,” whimpered Tony. 

“J wouldn’t mind a bit if it was mine,” said 
‘Ted. “It’s so comical to see it bobbing in the 
wind while that little rascal works away!” 

“J don’t mind,” said Tony. “You never had 
a balloon built into a bird’s nest.” 

An hour later the string was much shorter. 
Before night the balloon was bound down to 
within a foot or two of the nest. And there it 
stayed for weeks, probably to the envy of all 
other sparrows. 

At last, in a wind-storm, it burst; and for the 
rest of the summer a little dab of red hung 
down from the nest, which was the last of 
Tony’s balloon.— Vick’s Magazine. 


Anna’s Government Letter. 


‘Anna Bailey was sitting quietly on a chair in 
her mother’s kitchen, a great gingham apron 
almost hiding her small figure, while her fingers 
deftly guided a knife round and round a potato 
which she held in her hand. There were more 
potatoes in a large bowl which rested in her lap, 
and it was an easy matter for one to guess that 
this little maiden of eleven years was doing what 
she could to help. 

“Mamma,” said Anna, suddenly, looking up 
from her work, “when Cousin Jennie was on 
board one of the warships last summer, she saw 
the sailors paring potatoes for dinner on the 
vessel; and she says the parings was so thick 
that it was fun to watch them. I don’t see any 
fun about it, because I think it was a dreadful 
waste.” : 

“Yes,” replied her mother, as she flitted busily 
to and fro; “but I suppose no one ever taught 
those men that there can be wastefulness even 
in the paring of a potato.” 

“Well,” returned Anna, with a wise shake of 
the head, “I’ve been thinking, ever since I heard 
Jennie speak of it, that some one ought to tell 
them that the navy men could save money if 
they took thinner parings off their potatoes.” 

“What! Still thinking of sailors and the po- 
tatoes, Anna?” inquired Cousin Jennie, just 
entering. 

“J was telling mamma about it,” said Anna, 
turning to hercousin. ‘Don’t you think, if some 
one would write to those sailors, it might save 
the navy lots of money?” 

“Well, the Secretary of the Navy is the proper 
one to write to. Suppose you do it.” 

After this advice, Cousin Jennie, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eye, stood waiting for a 
reply. But none came. 

_ That evening the little Bailey girls were gath- 
ered around the large table in the sitting-room, 
each busy in her own way; for this was an indus- 
trious family. Amusement was printed on the 
faces of the older children; and an occasional 
low laugh was to be heard as they glanced 
toward Anna, bending earnestly over a letter 
which she was intent on writing. At length the 
little girl announced that her letter was finished, 
and she was going to show it tomamma. So, 
followed by all, she marched proudly out of the 
room to the one in which her mother and Cousin 
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Jennie sat. Thesheet of white paper was placed 


before them, and this is what they read :— 


Mr. Secretary,—My cousin was on the war- 
ship, and she said the sailors wasted the pota- 
toes; and I thought, if they would take thinner 
parings, you might build a new ship to send to 
war. Iam only eleven, but I can pare a potato 
without waste. My mother does not know 
I am writing to you. 


“Oh, I wouldn’t send that!” cried mamma, in 
dismay, yet half inclined to laugh. 

“Why not, auntie? Let her send it,” pleaded 
mischievous Jennie. 

Mamma thought for a moment, and then, 
saying quietly, “Well, it can only find its way 
into the waste-paper basket,” returned the letter 
to Anna. 

But it did not find its way to the waste-paper 
basket; for, a few days after Anna had dropped 
it into the high mail-box at the corner of the 
street, a business-like envelope, with the Wash- 
ington postmark, was left at the house. It was 
addressed to Miss Anna Bailey, and bore a 
number of red and brown seals. Inside there 
was a large piece of paper, which in heavy 
type told Anna that her letter had been re- 
ceived, had been sent to the provision depart- 
ment, and been there filed among the papers. 

Anna is very proud of having done what she 
considered a duty, and is equally proud of her 
government letter —Suzday School Times. 


Little Things. 


A little burn will hurt 5 
A little sting will smart ; 
And little unkind words 
Will grieve a little heart. 


—From the Youth's Companion. 


Lost on the Prairie. 


Some years since a party of surveyors had 
just finished their day’s work in the north-west- 
ern part of Illinois, when a violent snow-storm 
came on. They started for their camp. 

The wind was blowing very hard, and the 


snow drifting so as to nearlyblind them. When. 


they thought they had nearly reached their camp. 
they all at once came upon tracks in the snow. 
These they looked at with care, and found, to 
their dismay, that they were their own tracks. 

It was now plain that they were lost on the 
great prairie, and that, if they had to pass the 
night there in the cold and snow, the chance 
was that not one of them would be alive in the 
morning. While they were all shivering with 
fear and cold, the chief surveyor caught sight of 
one of their horses, a gray pony known as “Old 
Jack,” and said: “If any one can show us our 
way to camp in this blinding snow, Old Jack can 
do it. I will take off his bridle and let him 
loose, and we will follow him. I think he will 
show us the way to our camp.” 

The horse, as soon as he found himself free, 
threw his head in the air, asif proud of the 
trust. Then he snuffed the breeze and gave a 
loud snort, which seemed to say: “Come on, 
boys. Follow me. I'll lead you out of this 
scrape.” 

He then turned in anew direction, and walked 
off; and the men followed him. They had not 
gone more than a mile when they saw the cheer- 
ful blaze of their camp-fires. They all gave a 
loud hurrah at the sight. 

They felt grateful to God for their safety, and 
threw their arms around Old Jack’s neck to 
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thank him for what he had done. I know this 
is a true story, for my father was the chief of the 
party on the occasion.—Our Dumb Animals. 


Place the Button in the Right Place. 


Mrs. McLean, a young Scotch mother, had 
great trouble to keep her two-year-old boy from 
running into the streets of the village. The 
little woman was greatly terrified lest he should 
be trampled by horses. 

She had just returned from an exhausting run 
after him and was closing the front yard gate 
when the old teamster, Donald McTavish, a good 
home disciplinarian, by the way, drove along on 
his way home. 

“Oh, dear,” said the little woman, “I have 
such a time to keep this boy out of the streets. 
I am discouraged. What shall I do, Mr. Mc- 
Tavish ?” . ; 

“What have ye been doing, Mrs. McLean ?” 

“Oh, I first buttoned the gate, but he soon 
found out how to open it. I put the button 
higher out of his reach, and ina day or two he 
found how to climb up to it. I hid the box he 
climbed up on, and he found another. I then 
put the button as high up as it would go on the 
fence, and now he gets a stick and opens the 
gate, What shall I do?” 

“Ah! my leddy, ye dinna know how to do it. 
Put the button on the boy,” replied the old 
Scotchman.—Selected. 


The Kindly Sentry. 


A war correspondent, travelling down to Bar- 
berton, was walking out in the evening, and came 
across three little children standing some twenty 
yards from a British sentry, in considerable fear 
of the big cavalryman marching up and down. 
To the correspondent the eldest—she was six— 
confided that they intended to go by, but were 
afraid of the sentry. “Tell him you're a little 
English girl,” suggested their friend. The sentry 
heard, and entered into the joke. “Halt! who 
goes there?” he challenged in a tremendous 
voice, and he was answered. “Pass, little Eng- 
lish girl: all’s well,” followed in the regulation 
tones; and the butt came down on the pavement 
as the little children went forward.—Zxchange. 


Ruth was watching mamma for the first time 
prepare some hominy for breakfast. “What is 
that, mamma?” she asked. “It’s hominy,” said 
mamma. Ruth still looked puzzled; and pretty 
soon she said again, “What zs that ?” “Hominy,” 
mamma answered once more; and somewhat 
impatiently Ruth looked at her, and said, “Why, 
I don’t know how many !’— Youth's Companion. 
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Good News. 


For the Christian Register. 


Fret not Thyself. 


BY ADA BEERS FOSTER. 


“Fret not thyself because of evil doers! ” 
Their path in life and thine 

Lie far apart! 

But ’neath the outstretched wings 

Press thou serenely on ! 

On holy task intent,— joyous and confident,— 
Fear thou no ill. 


“ Fret not thyself,—it tendeth unto evil !”” 
But clasp thou close the arm 

Enfolding thee ! 

Lift thy aspiring thought 

Unto the holy mount ! 

Calm and determinate, strong in the Infinite 
Anchor thine heart! 


‘Fret not thyself,’’ but keep thy trusting heart, 
With thy ascending step 

In sweet accord ! 

In perfect peace shalt thou 

Pursue thy upward way! 

To thee life’s troubled sea — for neyo a mystery — 
Shall be revealed. 


The Commencement Season. 


As we come around to the end of June and 
the beginning of July, the eternal questions 
come up again as to what Commencement 
means and what colleges mean, what colleges 
are for and what high schools are for. At Cam- 
bridge a young man who has spent four years 
there is told in English what he used to be told 
in Latin, that he is privileged to speak in public 
if any one wants him to do so. It is true that 
this is a privilege which most men in America 
claim without asking permission of the univer- 
sity. Still, one feels comfortable to know that 
he “has the university behind him.” Then, if 
he persevere in well-doing, paying certain fees 
known to the elect, at the end of three years 
most colleges or universities will give him a de- 
gree of “Master of Arts.” This means that he 
may publicly “profess” anything he wants to as 
often as any one shall ask him to “profess’’ it. 
In Latin it is “privilegium publice profitendi.” 

Is it possible, or could it be made possible, 
that at the same time the college, the high 
school, the academy, or the university, could give 
any public opinion to anybody regarding the 
person to whom it gives this certificate, 
whether he is good for anything at all besides 
this “wind-bag gift” to which Carlyle is forever 
attaching this name? 

If one should go to the registrar’s office of 
the university and say, “Privately, is A. B. good 
for anything, and what is he good for?” the 
registrar, if he knew the applicant, would give 
areply. He would say, “He tells the truth, or 
he doesn’t tell the truth; he fools away his 


time, or he doesn’t fool away his time.” That 


is to say, he would give an answer which in- 
volves the general qualities of the man. As it 


stands, you cannot judge from the diploma how- 


much faith, how much love, how much hope, 
the man is carrying into life. Yon can judge a 
little of certain accomplishments of the mah, 
not much about them, and nothing of his moral 
qualities. The college degree goes just as far 
as the civil service examination goes. A traitor 
to his country, a liar, and a thief can pass the 
ordinary civil service examinations if he knows 
enough of geography and physics and the mul- 
tiplication table. There is nothing in our pres- 
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‘ent system, so far as I know, which prevents a 


Senior in any American college from receiving 
the highest degree of that college, though every- 
body in his class should know that he is a 
gambler, that he falsifies at recitations, and that 
he is distrusted by all his companions. 

I was once talking with the head of one of 
our large public schools; and he told me that 
the moral tone of that school was so low that 
the laboratory of the school constantly suffered 
because the boys stole the glass .tubes and 
other implements which were in use in the 
chemical courses. He asked the leaders of his 
second class, when they were coming to be 
the first class, if they could not, on their own 
motion, work up such a requisition on the con- 
science of the class that any lad should be sent 
to Coventry by the rest of the class if he lied, if 
he stole, or if he cheated at recitations. To 
which their answer was, “Mr. A., what you pro- 
pose is fanaticism!” Now this doesn’t speak 
very well for the tone of that academy. I 
should hope it did not represent the life of 
most of the young students of to-day. But does 
it not represent a grade of feeling or of con- 
science which is encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged in the exercises and solemnities of the 
Commencement season? 

I should not write this nor print it but that a 
few years ago I had some admirable opportuni- 
ties to address students in the summer schools 
on the power which they had in those schools of 
toning up the moral sentiment of their pupils. 
The place of the teacher in the moral education 
of boys and girls seems to me very important, 
and I took the opportunity to address some 
hundreds of teacher pupils in different summer 
schools on that subject. I mean I spoke to 
gentlemen and ladies engaged in the public 
schools. I was very much gratified by the in- 
terest which they took in thesubject. I received 
from them very valuablesuggestions. There are 
some of them with whom I am in correspond- 
ence to this day, in the important subject in- 
volved; and we all thought that something 
could be gained if the authorities who direct 
higher education would appear to take more in- 
terest in the moral status of the pupils. Mr, 
Francis Gardner, of the Boston Latin School, 
once said to me that, if you told an anxious 
father that his son was dull and slow, but he 
was pure and right-minded and true, and that he 
was beloved and honored by his classmates for 
this reason, the father never forgave you. On 
the other hand, if you said that he was bright, 
quick, could learn everything readily, and recite 
it well, but that he must be watched carefully, 
because the boys had not confidence in him, the 
father would say, “Well, well;-I had to sow my 
own wild oats; and you say he is a bright boy,” 
with a certain satisfaction. When some ten 
years ago I observed that a very elaborate 
public report of the education of a hundred 
thousand boys and girls devoted only twenty 
lines to the moral questions which relate to their 
truth, their honor, their purity, and their unself- 
ishness, while two hundred and fifty pages were 
given to their progress in mathematics, in lan- 
guage, in geography, and in similar arts and 
artifices, I had a feeling that in the case of the 
people who prepared that report Mr. Gardner’s 
bitter satire as to the parents of his scholars 
was reflected. I take occasion once a year to re- 
new the statement, that we now know that all the 
theses which the first class in Harvard College 
defended in 1642 are false: their astronomy was 
all wrong, their logic was all wrong, their meta- 
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physics were all wrong, and their theology was 
all wrong. It is as well for us to recollect, in 
the intellectual successes with which the twen- 
tieth century begins, that the Dunsters, the 
Chaunceys, the Woodbridges, and the Down- 
ings of 1642 were as sure. they were in the right 
as we are. EpWArD E, HALE. * 


From Maryland. 


My dear Sir,—I venture to write to you; for, 
after reading one of your articles, I feel that you 
are interested in a cause very near my heart. In 
this article you write that, among the “most im- 
portant enterprises which the world now has in 
hand and for which it needs the eager help of 
its best and bravest,” you mention, as No. 5, 
“Twenty Hamptons or Tuskegees, to send out 
annually teachers of their own race.” 

Ihave been working for three years among 
the colored people of my brother’s parish here 
in Southern Maryland. We have had aSunday- 
school of fifty and a sewing school, and I am so 
anxious to start an Industrial School this Sep- 
tember. I have secured the land, and now I 
want to get about five hundred dollars to build 
a school building. The condition of the colore 
people in their home life in the one-room cabins 
is pitiable, and beggars description. We can 
help them in no better way than by industrial 
training. That will mean better houses, better 
morals, better people. I cannot tell the horror 
that hauntsme at night when I think of my 
Sunday-school children in their wretched homes, 
subject to the influences that pull down charac- 
ter instead of building up character. 

I know that an Industrial School will be a 
grand enterprise for the salvation of the colored 
people, and so I hope to open it in September. 
My sister and I will live in the building, to teach 
and train the children; and here the parents can 
come, and always find sympathy and interest, 
which means so much to those who are strug- 
gling to make their lives good and pure. I. know 
the splendid possibilities of such a schoo] here; 
and for this end I most urgently and earnestly 
plead in the name of these patient people, lying 
uncared for and “wounded by the wayside.” 

The responsibility of this work is upon me, 
and I almost stagger at the glorious possibili- 
ties there are in the work of uplifting the col- 
ored people. I know that there is money for 
such work, and that people will gladly give if 
they feel the cause is just. 

Tuskegee and Hampton naturally reap a larger 
share of the money given for colored work, but 
I hope there may still be left a few gleanings 
for our work; and perhaps, as was done for 
Ruth, “some one may let fall some of the hand- 
fuls” for our school. 

This school will be an object-lesson to the 
colored people for miles around; and, if I suc- 
ceed in getting the money to build it, I shall be 
the happiest person in Maryland. Any sugges- 
tions that you might make, as to any one in 
Boston to whom I might appeal, would be very 
gratefulsto me. I shall commence building as 
soon as I have money for one room, and odd 
more by degrees. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Susie WILLES, St. Thomas's Rectory, 

Croom, Prince Grorce County, Mp. 


‘The Vie Nouvelle says that in 1809 France 
had only 78 Protestant congregations. She now 
has 1,185. 
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prepared to sit as many weeks as we did days. 
Nevertheless, having conceded the utmost 
allowance for depreciation, I remain of opinion 
that this first International Council has been 
such a success as might well give alarm to the 
supporters of the Old World “orthodoxy,” and 
ought to be full of encouragement to the scat- 
tered minority who maintain a seemingly un- 
heeded protest against superstition and preju- 
dice. 

“The flowing tide is with us,” that is the mes- 
sage which these London meetings should con- 
vey far and wide, to solitary individuals, to 
struggling congregations, to the fearful and 
despondent, to all who cheerfully or wearily 
confess to the Unitarian name and faith, Com- 
pare us with Roman Catholics, we are dis- 
cordant voices crying in a wilderness where 
there are few or none to hear us. Compared 
with Methodists, we are so few as to be lost 
sight of altogether in tables of statistics, where 
we figure only under the heading “All other 
denominations.” And of our zeal there was 
conspicuously wanting the £ s. @. proof, Where 
are the hundreds of thousands which other sects 
contrive to raise? But, then, we are not an 
organized body, and we have not a creed, and 
we have no ruler over us, nor form of govern- 
ment. Our Church and council consists of 
individuals, free and independent, brought to- 
gether by no inducement except that of general 
agreement arrived at by each in his own way. 

It is this which makes these meetings so 
significant,—they represent so much more than 
a number of congregations. It is the trend of 
human thought, unfettered and enlightened, 
which they make manifest. And, as such, the 
philosopher and the historian, as well as the 
theologian, will do well to take note of their 
deliberations. And, for us Unitarian ministers 
who had the good fortune to be present at these 
meetings, it is to be hoped that we may bring 
back to our people some share of the strength 
and hopefulness here gained, and be able to 
write of this council as Prof. Boros, in a 
recent letter to the Christian Register, writes of 
that held last year at Boston: ‘The spirit and 
enthusiasm of that ever-memorable anniversary 
moved my lips,” he says, speaking of a mission 
to some upland congregation far away from the 
great centre of civilization, “and I tried to 
impress on my large audience that most 
inspiring fact, that the small flock of Hungarian 
Unitarians is not alone, but that we are just 
in the very heart of a grand world-wide relig- 
ious movement.” Yes, this is the great lesson 
of the council. Let each little congregation 
lay it to heart. The few poor Unitarian folk 
who meet in their small, halfempty chapel are at 
one with “the grand-world wide religious move- 
ment” of which the-council is, up to the present, 
the most notable and encouraging sign. 
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“Unitarianism Rebuked. 


Your editorial note in the Register of May 9, 
regarding the treatment which Rev. B. Fay 
Mills received a short time since in Portland, 
Ore., reminds me of a similar spirit recently 
shown in a central city of New York State. 

An able and eloquent preacher and deeply 
spiritual man, who for sixteen years ministered 
to a large and influential orthodox church in 
that city, and was almost worshipped by his pa- 
rishioners, finally found it necessary, in the ex- 
ercise of the courage of his convictions, to leave 
his denomination and enter the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. Some two or three months ago he had 
occasion to visit the scene of his former labors. 
Although the daily press of the city duly chron- 
icled the fact of the former pastor’s presence 
in the city, not a single one of the six hundred 
of his former parishioners called upon him 
during the several days of his stay. This con- 
duct seems the more strange and sad to some 
who remember that through several of the later 
years of his pastorate this man was freely 
allowed to preach the most broad, advanced, 
and liberal gospel, not only without protest, 
but to the apparent satisfaction of his people. 

When, however, this minister, following what 
he deemed the call of duty, came out boldly 
and took the Unitarian name, then, alas! he 
committed “the unpardonable sin.” 


“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 

During a call not long since made by the 
writer upon the successor of the above pastor, 
the new incumbent remarked, “My people, in 
comparing me theologically with my predecessor, | 
say this, “Dr—had more Presbyterianism in 
his little finger, than our present pastor has in 


While the figure is probably very near the 
truth, yet the present minister may go on and_| 
preach a “liberal gospel” with all the light of 
the new century shining upon it. To this 
gospel his people will listen eagerly, and indorse 
thoroughly, just so long as it does not bear the 
“Unitarian” label. Henry L. GLADDING. 

Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


The International Council. 


Rey. Charles Hargrove, writing in the Chris- 
tian Life, reports thus the lesson and inspiration 
of the meetings held in London, to which Rev. 
C. A. Wendte and Rev. S. M. Crothers were 
sent as delegates from the American Unitarian 
Association. ; 


Respecting the International Council the 
statement is somewhat rash, but, subject to cor- 
rection, I will yet venture it, that never yet: has 
there been a gathering of Unitarians so numer- 
ous, so enthusiastic,so unanimous. A grumbler 
may find plenty to say to the contrary. The 
Unitarian name was accepted only in a very 
large sense, and its acceptance by no means 
implied that the representatives were members 
of Unitarian churches. The numbers seem 
large only by comparison with the small figures 
to which we are accustomed. Enthusiasm you: 
expect to find when just the enthusiastic in- 
dividuals are by a natural selection brought to- 
gether out of an indifferent multitude. Una- 
nimity may have been of silence rather than of 
assent; since discussion there was none; nor 
could there have been, unless we had been all 


The Middle States Conference. 


The spring meeting of the Unitarian Confer- 
ence of the Middle States and Canada was held 
in Pittsburg, Pa., in the First Unitarian Church, 
on June 3 and 4. The weather was very au- 
spicious. After a season of long-continued rain 
the sun came out, the skies cleared, and Nature 
was at her best. 

On Monday evening the conference sermon 
was preached toa large congregation made up 
very largely of his former parishioners, by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, The sermon was a very 
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strong, earnest, and eloquent plea for the accept- 
ance of life as a divine and glorious reality. He 
urged upon his hearers the importance of meet- 
ing the hardships which are incident to our 
experience ‘with a cheerful and victorious spirit. 
It was listened to with the closest attention, and 
it was clearly evident that the audience was in 
hearty sympathy with the views of life that were 
presented by the preacher. } 

On Tuesday morning the Conference opened 
with a devotional service, conducted by Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of Buffalo. He said the 
great words for the hour are unity, appreciation, 
and co-operation. The word for the last century 
was liberty. But we have now come to realize 
the need of appreciation of the things that draw 
us all together as brothers, the things that make 
for the highest good in life. 

At the close of the devotional service, Rev. 
D..W. Morehouse, secretary of the conference, 
called upon Mr. Hudson to preside. The first 
speaker introduced was Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
of Erie, who read a very able paper on “The 
Study Class as a Means of Building up the 
Church.” The paper was full of interesting, 
helpful, and stimulating suggestions. He 
showed in what ways the study class may be 
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used to create within the church an atmosphere 
of high ideals, how it may be made to stimulate 
the intellectual life and serve as a means of 
quickening the religious life of all the members 
of the church. 

The second paper on the programme was ead 
by Rev. Russell N. Bellows of New York, who 
outlined the way in which a fund for the relief 
‘of widows of Unitarian clergymen and also dis- 
abled clergymen may be raised [and adminis- 
tered. He favored the plan of having this work 
done by the National Conference. After some 
discussion of the plan suggested, the secretary 
moved that a committee of seven be appointed 
by the chair to take the various suggestions 
into consideration, and report at the next annual 
meeting of the Middle States Conference a plan 
for the raising and administration of the fund 
proposed. The chair appointed on this com- 
mittee Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age, D.D., Rev. William C. Gannett. Rev. Will- 
iam M. Brundage, Ph.D., Adelbert Moot, Esq., 
Mrs. Frances Hackley, and Mr. Enoch Lewis. 

Rev. Earl M. Wilbur next read a paper on 
“The Message of Unitarianism to Agnostics.” 
He began by defining the intellectual position of 
the agnostic, and then went on to declare what 
are the shortcomings of this position. He con- 
cluded by saying that the religious man asks of 
the agnostic that he accept in religious matters 
the same tests that he applies in the field of sci- 
ence; that is, the Unitarian asks him to accept 
God as readily as a working hypothesis as he ac- 
cepts the unverifiable theories of the scientists. 

Rev. L. W. Mason then announced the ar- 
rangements for lunch, after which a recess was 
taken until two o’clock, at which time the con- 
ference again assembled, and listened to the ad- 
dress of Rev. Henry ‘Jeschke of Hackensack, 
N.J., on “The Individual’s Contribution to the 
Regeneration of the World.” It was a strong 
and vigorous appeal for individualism as distin- 
guished from socialism. If you would make the 
_ world better, he said, then begin with number 
one. Be yourself all that you think the world 
should be. Be a good sample of what you 
would have others to become. To be a good 
Unitarian is the best way to help forward the 
Unitarian cause. Individual wickedness is the 
root of social wickedness. The address was 
listened to with close attention, and received 
the heartiest applause at its close. 

“A Religion for Young People” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt 
of Orange, N.J. He described the elements 
which are accepted as the essentials of honor, 
honesty, and all that goes to the making of the 
highest and finest character, and said these are 
the qualities of the soul, and not quantities. 
They are God’s qualities, and inhere in the 
deepest nature of things. They correspond with 
the qualities which make up a religion for young 
and old alike. 

Then came a great paper by Rey. Dr. James H. 
Ecob of Philadelphia. He spoke on “Theologi- 
cal Progress within the Presbyterian Church.” 


He showed how the historic process has revo- | 


lutionized the creeds of the ~- Presbyterian 
Church and all other churches. We must 
travel, he said, with the world in which we live. 
The ruling ideas of one age become echoes in 
the next. As the larger thought of this new 
age comes into our mind, the old and inade- 
quate ideas of former ages slip out of sight. 
Men inevitably think in the ruling ideas of their 
age. Now, the ruling ideas of the seventeenth 
century were monarchical, Therefore, these 


ideas were all embodied in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. God was described as a 
sovereign. But the historic process, as knowl- 
edge has grown from more to more and we have 
come into a democratic age, has left the kingly 
machinery without any use. There is no room 
in the new thought of Ged for mediation. The 
cosmic forces are all against the kingly con- 
ceptions in theology. They must now give way 
to the larger thought of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. History has re- 
vised the Westminster Confession. It does 
not contain any world ideas. The historic proc- 
ess has disintegrated its premises. The dis- 
cussion which followed was opened by Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, and continued by Rev. Charles 
E. St. John and others. At the conclusion of 
the discussion, Mr. Harvey moved that Dr. Ecob 
be requested to furnish a copy of his address 
for publication. The motion was adopted. 

The evening session of the conference was 


opened at 7.45 with a brief devotional service, 


which was conducted by Rev. Clarence Greeley 
of Braddock, Pa. The secretary then intro- 
duced as the first speaker of the evening Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson, who took for his subject. 
“What Unitarianism aims to do for the Individ- 
ual.” Rev. Charles E. St. John followed with 
an address on “What Unitarianism aims to do 
for Society.” Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., next 
gave an address on “What Unitarianism aims 
to do for the Home.” The concluding address 
of the platform meeting was made by Rev. 
Minot Osgood Simons of Cleveland, who spoke 
on “What Unitarianism aims to do for the Im- 
provement of Government.” He said it aims to 
improve government by improving the individ- 
uals who compose the government. The purity 
of individual souls is what makes good govern- 
ment. Rightness of the citizen toward govern- 
ment, toward society, is the condition of all im- 
provement in governmental affairs. We havea 
better government when everybody in it is a 
better individual. 

A vote of thanks to the people of the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburg and its pastor for 
their bountiful hospitality was then voted very 
heartily. The meeting was brought to a close 
by the singing of a hymn and the benediction. 

D. W. M. 


Summer Meeting Notes. 


At the patriotic meeting at Nantucket, Fourth 
of July evening, Mr. Milton Reed of Fall River 
will make the chief address, Mr. C. W. Clifford 
will preside and make a short introductory ad- 
dress, and it is expected that Hon W. W. 
Crapo of New Bedford will be present and 
speak. The local chapter of the Daughters of 
the Revolution will co-operate in the arrange- 
ments of the meeting, and a chorus of school- 
children will sing patriotic songs. 


Attendants at the Isles of Shoals (and the 
indications are that they will be a large com- 
pany) will be glad to know that the “Oceanic” 
will return into the control of Mr. Laighton 
this year, so that last year’s disagreeable experi- 
ence will not be repeated. As _ heretofore, 
several of the meetings will be held at the 
“Appledore.” 


We are glad to learn that a considerable 
number of people are planning to attend both 
the Nantucket and Isles of Shoals meetings, 
which come on succeeding weeks. The pro- 
grammes have been arranged so as to be supple- 
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mentary to each other, with a wide variety of “ 


topics and speakers. © 


Both series of meetings will be assisted by the 
services of able quartets of singers. The 
former attendants at the Shoals meetings will 


rejoice to know that the same quartet that has” 


proved so inspiring in past seasons will assist 
this year, while at~Nantucket a quartet under 
the direction ef Mr. Origen B. Young will sing 
at all evening meetings and at both services on 
Sunday. 


A new feature at the Isles of Shoals meetings 
will be the morning discussions “From the Lay- 
man’s Point of View” of practical parish prob- 
lems. Following the opening address in each 
case, an opportunity for general discussion will 
be afforded. 


Directors’ Report. ‘ 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting 
at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
June 11, There were present Messrs. Boyden, 
Brown, Clifford, Cruft, Davis, Eliot, Fenn, Fox, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, and Little, and Mrs. 
Keyes, Mrs. Morton, and Mrs. Wells. In the 
absence of the secretary Mr. Fox was chosen 
secretary pro tempore. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of May :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand May t.. wisee Wwiowiaiassijeesieusis: a0, O4gtee 
Krom donations’s..\yevesers rest cone Jove A 3,704.76 
Donations for Amherst Church 500,00 
Bequest of the late Miss Ann D. Will- 
iams, Boston, Mass., unrestricted, and 
invested as the Ann D. al Tiams 
Fund, under vote of April . . 1,000.00 

Income’ on investments... we 1,350,00 

Sale of books.. 929.77 

Temporary i investment of uninvested bal- 

ance of General Fund, Hackley Build- 
ing Fund; ctes wens vseuincecweves devel eee 50,825.50 
AM other’ sourcea(sass!tcasisesie sie eed liens 147.06 
$79,304.83 
EXPENDITURES, 
For missionary purposes ..-.-++-+4+ esse sees sees $3,176.42 
Purchase of land in New Orleans, La., for 

eis church, with funds held for that pur- 

DOB! vin cits nide)e se eldaniue eatslae a eee ’ 4,000.00 
Booka: tracts, etc.. . an 316.00 
Salaries and Serer in missionary “expense: 1,028.15 
Expenses of aiiarian chon ange naae 184.19 
All other purposes... as 20.75 

Cash omhand June's: todicessscteroewdreesbew ees 70,579.32 
$79,304.83 


The president announced the appointment of 
the following committees for the ensuing year: 
Finance, Messrs. Lincoln, Little, Hutchinson, 
Cruft, and Ware; Publication, Messrs. Brown, 
Forbes, Wright, Fenn, and Mrs. Keyes; Mew 
England, Messrs. Garver, Boyden, Cruft, Clif- 
ford, and Mrs. Keyes; Jida/e, Messrs. Forbes, 
Hutchinson, Wright, Day, and Mrs. Hackley; 
Southern, Messrs. Little, Garver, Fenn, Mrs. 
Wells, and Mrs. Morton; Western, Messrs. 
Brown, Ames, Fenn, Day, and Irish; Pacific, 
Messrs. Cruft, Irish, Ware, Mrs. Wells, and 
Mrs. Hackley: Foreign, Messrs. Brown, Ames, 
Garver,-Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Keyes; Educa- 
tion, Messrs. Forbes, Boyden, Wright,-' Fenn, 
and Mrs. Hackley; Zxecutive, Messrs. Lincoln, 


Hutchinson, Boyden, Clifford, and Mrs. Morton. 


The following persons were elected trustees 
of the Church Building Loan Fund for the 
ensuing year: William Taggard Piper, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, Henry W. Putnam, Wilmon 
W. Blackmar, George Hutchinson, and Rev. 
Charles F. Russell, with the president, wiring re 
and treasurer, members ex officiis. 
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_ of the Annual Meeting, with the usual additional matter, 
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In accordance with the resolution of the 
annual meeting, the president appointed the 


following persons to investigate the condition 


and progress of non-sectarian education in 
America: Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, director 
of the Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Prof. 
William T. Sedgwick, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston; Prof. Samuel C. Derby, 


‘Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio ; -Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Ellis Peter- 


son, Esq., supervisor of the Boston Public 


“Schools; Frederic Winsor, master of the Mid- 


dlesex School, Concord, Mass.; F. C. Woodman, 
master of the Morristown School, Morristown, 


N.J.; with the president of the association ex 


officio. 


In accordance with the instruction of the 
annual meeting, the chairman of that meeting 
announced the appointment of the following 
committee to consider the method of nominat- 


ing officers and directors: Horace S. Sears, 
Esq., William H. Baldwin, Jr., Esq., Edward A. 


Church, Esq., Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, and 


Rev. Charles F. Russell. 


The business of the Finance Committee had 
precedence; and, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the committee, the following 


votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to receive 


such sum as may be agreed upon between him and Ira H. 
Bickford, the executor of the will of Rebecca J. Bickford, 


in full settlement of the claim of the Association, as lega- 
tee under her will; and that the sum so received be estab- 
lished as the Hiram Clapp Fund, the same to accumulate 
by the addition of interest thereupon until it shall have 
amounted to $5,000, that being the sum named in said will 


as the legacy to this Association. 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be 


and he is hereby authorized, in the name and behalf of the 


American Unitarian Association, to sign, affix the corpo- 


rate seal to, and deliver to Emily L. Douthit and others a 


lease of the premises in Shelby County, Illinois, conveyed 


to the American Unitarian Association by Emily L. and 
Jasper L. Douthit, by deed dated April 23, 1901, and 
recorded with Shelby County Deeds, vol. 132, page 13, 
for the term of twenty-five years, beginning with May 
1, 1901, at an annual rental of one dollar, and other consid- 
erations, upon conditions as set forth in said lease, and 
also an agreement relating to the management, use, and 
occupancy of said premises by said lessees. 

Voted, That the Association accept the proposition of 
the executor of the will of Olive L. Rugg to pay the sum 
of $1,000, in full settlement of her legacy to the Associa- 
tion, and that the treasurer be authorized to release her 
and the estate from all further claim under said will. The 
sum thus received is to be invested under the name of the 
Rugg Fund. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association ac- 
cept the office of treasurer of the Parish Committee and 
trustee of the First Parish in Sudbury, and that the 
treasurer of the American Unitarian Association be au- 
thorized to receive, and invest as the ‘‘ Fund of the First 
Parish, Sudbury,” all moneys paid to him for that purpose. 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association ac- 
cept the permanent trusteeship of all moneys which may 
be intrusted to it in behalf of the First Parish of Sudbury, 
the interest of which may be used to the maintenance of 
public worship in the town of Sudbury. 
Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
Mrs. Frances A. Hackley for her additional gift to the 
Hackley Building Fund, and that the treasurer of this 
Kgsociation be authorized to pay from time to time such 
amounts as may be called for by the treasurer of the 
Hackley School for building purposes. 


Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That an edition of 3,500 copies of the Year 
Book for 1901 be published under the editorship of Rev. 
F. B. Mott, the same to contain a revised list of churches 
and ministers, with such other matter as the editor may 
deem desirable. 

Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
member of the Association and to each settled minister. 

Voted, That, in preparing the list of ministers, the aid 
of the Fellowship Committee of the National Conference 
be availed of, as in previous years. 

Voted, That the secretary be authorized to print for 
distribution in the usual way 25,000 copies of the Report 


The following letter was received from Rev. | 


Clay MacCauley, field secretary of the South :— 


Dear Mr. St. John,—1 have received notifica- 
tion of my election by the board of directors of 
the Association to the office of field secretary, 
for. the Association in the South. I wish, 
through you, te. convey to the directors my 
thanks for the confidence they have thus shown 
toward me, and to assure them of the deep 
sense I have of the honor to which I have been 
called. 

But I have learned that to some of our min- 
isters and churches in the South the service 
proposed in my office is not at present thought 
to be advisable. In a letter just received from 
a minister prominent in Southern work the 
reason given for this judgment is this: “The 
grounds of my opposition to your appointment 
are not personal. I oppose the appointment 
because it is my opinion that the Southern field 
does not at present justify the expense. For 
several years to come the Association ought to 
be willing to use the staff of ministers in charge 
of the Southern churches and the officers of the 
Southern Conference for special missionary work 
and investigation.” How widely extended in 
our Southern fellowship this opinion may be, I 
do not know. It has, however, apparently 
enough of an indorsement, for me to give it 
serious consideration. 

Evidently, without practically unanimous local 
approval, the work of a field secretary in the 
South would be: much embarrassed. Conse- 
quently, in view of that which would secure the 
best advancement of the cause we have at heart, 
it is my judgment that the opinion above ex- 
pressed should receive respect. Renewing, then, 
my thanks for the high honor which the Southern 
committee and the directors of the Association 
have bestowed ‘upon me, I ask that, with the 
expiration of the current month of my service, 
my tenure of this office shall close. 

With much regards and in devotion to our 
faith and work, 
- CrLay MacCautey, Field Secretary. 


The resignation of Mr. MacCauley’s was ac- 
cepted, and the president was requested to con- 
vey to Mr. MacCauley the regret of the directors 
that they were to be deprived of his valued 
services and their appreciation of his modest 
and self-denying attitude. 

Under suspension of the rules the following 
votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the sum of $100 be appropriated to the 


Independent Christian Society of Bath, N.H., for the year 


beginning May 1, 1901. 

Voted, That $100 be put at the discretion of the secre- 
tary for the church in Lancaster, N-H., in addition to the 
appropriation already made. 

Voted, That $100 from the Southern budget be placed 
at the disposal of the secretary for field work in the South 
during the summer months. 


Upon motion the following vote was adopted: 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be pre- 
sented to ithe speakers of the Seventy-sixth Anniversary, 
to the members of the Hospitality Committee for their 
efficient helpfulness in Anniversary Week, to the members 
of the volunteer chorus, to Messrs. Thayer and Noble, 
and to the members of the Channing Club who served as 
ushers. 

At this point the president withdrew to attend 
the New Hampshire Conference; and the chair 
was taken by Hon. Horace Davis, vice-president. 

‘A communication of the Harvard Biblical 
Club, returning thanks for the hospitality of the 
building, was received and placed on file. 

A communication for the Japanese Unitarian 
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Association, forwarded with the plans of the 
proposed new building, was received, and’ re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of the presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer. 

Upon an additional report of the Finance 
Committee the salaries of the executive officers, 
field secretaries, and office staff, were voted for 
the ensuing year. The meeting then adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELIO”, President. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


NOTES. 


The Winchester Union held an open-air ser- 
vice, Sunday, June 9. In spite of the threaten- 
ing weather a goodly number attended, and the 
singing and speeches were very enjoyable. 
This closes their meetings for the summer. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt 
of $6.60 toward the Amherst Fund from the 
Young People’s Religious Union of Groton, 
Mass. All money received from this time for 
Ambherst will be used for the special purpose of 
paying off the debt. Let us hope that our Union 
may be able to accomplish a good part of this 
work in the next year. 

The chairman of the College Table would 
like articles, either useful or ornamental, 
required by students. 

Flags of the various colleges will be needed 
for decorations, and are solicited. 

So many pretty things can go on this table that 
by fall we hope many friends will have con- 
tributions ready. é 


Address delivered before the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Wednesday evening, May 22, 
1goI, at the Second Church, Boston, by Rev. 
Leslie W. Sprague, first national secretary and 
organizer of the Young People’s Union. Sub- 
ject: “The Loyalty of the National Union to 
the Unitarian Denomination.” 


Mr. President, Members and Friends of the 
Young People’s Religious Union,—I cannot re- 
frain from saying just a word concerning the 
great pleasure which it gives me to meet with 
you again, and to notice the remarkable prog- 
ress that has been made by this Union in the 
four years that have elapsed since my last meet- 
ing with you. When I heard last night that 
splendid chorus of young voices, singing our 
faith as the angels might sing it; and when I 
met this afternoon with the earnest young hearts 
in the business meeting of this organization; 
and as I come heré to-night, and realize not 
alone the enthusiasm and the higher spiritual 
life which this Union has wrought for these 
young people themselves, but the hold which 
the Union has taken upon the churches at large,— 
I could not and cannot but feel that every hope 
and dream and earnest enthusiasm that went 
into the organization of the Young People’s 
Religious Union has been more than justified, 
and is being rapidly realized. If nothing else 
has been done, we are growing up a generation 
of young people committed to the cause of the 
Unitarian faith, and that of itself is the great- 
est object-lesson that could be given or received 
in loyalty. 

Iam asked to-night to speak concerning the 
loyalty of the National Union to the Unitarian 
denomination; but I might as well undertake to 
speak of the loyalty of a man to himself. For, 
not to be overly boastful of the Young People’s 
Union and consider it as synonymous with the 
denomination, I am yet perplexed to distinguish 
the one from the other. What is the Union, 
and what is the denomination? Our young 
friend, who has preceded me, has said of the 
local unions that they are but associations of in- 
dividuals ; and I am reminded of the story of the 
conductor who took a new brakeman upon his 
train, and, in giving him instructions, told him 
that, when they came to a station, he would him- 
self call the name of the station from his end of 
the car. The brakeman would then do the 
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same from the other end. The train drew into 
Swampscott; and the conductor, opening the 
door at one end, called, “Swampscott!” Soon 
the brakeman appeared at the other end of the 
car, and called, “The same at this end, too!” 

If the local union is but an association of 
individuals, so we may say of the National Union, 
“The same-at this end, too”; for the National 
Union is but an association of individuals, some 
4,000,— it is going to be 40,000 some day,— 4,000 
young men and women who have committed 
themselves to the service of love through the 
life of religion. And what is the denomination ? 
To carry the figure of our story a little farther, 
we may step into the next car of our running 
train, and call out, ‘‘Thesame in this car, too”; 
for the denomination is only an association of 
individuals, all gathered together in a common 
effort, living a common life. If the denomination 
means one organization or another, or, in fact, 
any organization whatsoever, then, indeed, is the 
denomination vain. But I take it that the 
Unitarian denomination ‘is in reality not an 
organization at all, but the thought, the enthu- 
siasm, the love, and sacrifice of all the people 
that are gathered about the Unitarian name. 
There are various ways of realizing and express- 
ing these ideal impulses; and these various ways 
are through the local organizations of church 
and Sunday-school and Young People’s Union, 
and various other activities. 

Once upon a time a farmer had a very great 
farm, and after a while he began to realize that 
he was only using a Small part of his vast acres; 
and he thought to himself that he would look 
about, and see if he could not find a way to cul- 
tivate a larger part of the land. Soon he found 
a place that would produce abundant fruits, 
Then he discovered another place that was grow- 
ing up with wild and tangled shrubs, and he said, 
“T will cut these, and trim and nurture the 
others ’’; and by and by he began to see the one 
field, so fertile, producing abundantly, and upon 
the other the shrubs which he had trimmed were 
growing into great trees. Then he saw a dry, 
sunny slope facing the east, and he said, “This 
land, though dry, would be productive if it were 
well cared for”; and he began to plough and 
tend the soil, and in time it brought forth 
abundant harvest. 

In the same way the leaders of our Unitarian 
denomination began some years ago to realize 
that they were cultivating onlya very small 
part of their vast fields, and they saw that 
another great tract lay open to their endeavor; 
and they gave their effort, and as a result there 
came that which to-day is fruitful in splendid 
things,—a reorganization and vitalization of the 
Sunday School Society. And still they said, 
“Here is another great tract worthy of our ut- 
most care and as yet neglected by us”; and they 
went forth and organized that splendid body, 
the Women’s Alliance, to see which at that 
great meeting on Monday afternoon at the South 
Congregational Church was to send the worker 
back to the missionary field full of enthusiasm 
because of the work that is now being done. 
And yet our leaders said, “Here is another great 
tract which it were well worth our while to un- 
dertake to cultivate”; and they went forth and 
organized for us this Young People’s Union, 
which is doing its own work in its own splendid 
way. But does the farmer hear dispute from 
the fields? Does the meadowsay to the pasture 
lands, “I am greater than thou”? Does the 
grain field say to the berry patch, “There must 
be strife between us”? Are they not all parts 
of the one great farm? And so shall there be 
any friction between the Alliance and the Asso- 
ciation, between the Sunday School Society and 
the Young People’s Union? Are they not all 
simply different fields in the one great farm, and 
are they not all needed to provide food for the 
hungry souls of men and women ? 

Every association we have, every organization 
and institution, is. worth just as much as the 
worth of the people who constitute it,—just so 
much, and no more. . There is no worth in any 
association except the worth of those who are 
associated. The value of all the methods 
which our leaders have developed is primarily 
the value of the lives that use those methods. 

My young friends, as well as older friends, 
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7 
what the denomination wants of you, then,— 
what it wants, first of all, is life. We have the 
lines that go out into distant places and bind us 
all in one common effort. What we need and 
all that we need is to send more life, and vaster, 
out over those lines into the world’s work. 
What is needed is more faith, more hope, more 
love for our human kind, more fellowship with 
all the great struggle and endeavor of life. And 
you, individual members, must give this, or it 
shall not be had. _ If you would bring about the 
best results in the year to come, go into your 
closets and pray, go into your libraries and 
read and study and meditate, go into the fields 
and fill your souls with the meaning of Nature’s 
message, spoken everywhere. If you would 
give to the world the uplifting thoughts it needs, 
you must first receive these uplifting thoughts 
into your own lives. And I take it the mission 
of our Union to-day is to help us in the effort to 
take in these larger inspirations. We go to the 
Union to get the messages which we are to live 
out first, and then, through our lives and lips, 
to proclaim ; and we will come back again and 
again to the Union to hear the ever-increasing 
message which it has to bring us. May it be, 
also, that we shall come back again and again 
to give through it to others what we ourselves 
have gained from life itself. If you would get 
most, know, then, that you must give most. What 
the Union may be to you, just so much you may 
help it to be to the world; and, like the little moun- 
tain stream, away out there in Montana,— a little 
brooklet that flows a mile from my home, mak- 
ing green the grass along its way, flowing on 
down to the Missouri, which it finds some twenty 
miles away, and onward still into the great 
waters of the Mississippi, out into the Gulf 
Stream, to be carried to the land of the Mid- 
night Sun,—like that little stream is the life of 
our denomination. The little streams of thought 
and sentiment and impulse flow through our 
personal hearts, out through the local church 
and Sunday-school and union, and through these 
out again into the various associations, swelling 
at last the waters of the national organizations 
and flowing out into the great service of life. 
And loyalty, I take it, to the denomination 
means only that our little streams of love and 
thought and faith, and the impulse of service, 
should be gathered up into the larger and ever 
larger streams, to flow on at last through all the 
different channels, out into the great sea of 
human life. And to us is this consolation: that, 
like the tree planted by the river of water, even 
by the little mountain brooklet, we shall find 
that our leaf also shall not wither, and whatso- 
ever we do for faith and hope and love, and the 
kingdom of our God,— whatsoever we do for 
these shall prosper. 
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Che Sunday School. 


In making my way to Meadville for the 
graduation exercises, I took a route not com- 
monly known to the rapid traveller. There was 
a method in my apparent madness; for, while I 
cannot call the trip a “Sentimental - Journey,” 
there was sentiment in the matter. I was de- 
sirous of making a day’s study of people and 
places. Probably the ordinary train of any 
American railway furnishes the best opportuni- 
ties. We meandered from early morning, start- 
ing from Boston, through Massachusetts and 
Connecticut to Fishkill, landing on the Hud- 
son. The day was bright, “folks” were plenty, 
and the.variety of the scenery was not deficient. 
Toward evening I was called upon to leave the 
cars which had been my shelter during the day, 
having fed only on a sandwich and an orange, 
After crossing the Hudson, I found it necessary 
to wait for an hour before the train was made 
up which would ¢ake me to the main line of the 
Erie Railroad. The deficiency created in my 
physical condition by absence of food was sup- 
plied; and, while I was sauntering on ‘the plat- 
form of the station, an energetic man of middle 
age addressed me as follows: ‘We sometimes 
talk about flying on the wings of the morning, 
but apparently we are not to be granted that 
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privilege just at present. I can go to Chicago 
in quicker and better fashion than I have been 
travelling to-day over short distances.” This 
stranger was evidently not in a happy state of 
mind; but he gained soon his normal condition, 
because I proceeded to allow him to talk on 
what was evidently his favorite subject, Sun- 
day-schools and Sunday-school instruction. It 
seems my travelling companion had been to a 
large Sunday-school convention and was return- 
ing to his home. He showed me the pro- 

ramme, at my request; and I found new proofs 
of the deep and wise interest shown now in all 
matters relating to Sunday-school work. Ad- 
dresses had been given by leading educators, 
the congregations had been large, and the 
general watchwords were those of enthusiasm 
and progress. 

But a shadow rested on the gentleman’s med- 
itations. Evidently, he was not wholly in tune 
with modern suggestions. Hecould not see the 
boasted value of the higher criticism, Bible 
study, pedagogical methods, and the like, To 
all appearances, my companion was an intelligent 
man, somewhat travelled, and not ignorant of 
what was going on in the world of thought and 
action. But he reverted by some familiar 
though not clear principle of human nature to a 
conservative religious position. He used me as 
an audience, and set forth the needs of devoted 
teachers who would carry Jesus to the children’s 
hearts and lives. We want teachers who love 
children, and would go to their homes and 
preach Jesus to them, spread the spirit of Jesus, 
work for the Master, then, he continued, there 
would be no doubt as to the success of Sunday- 
schools. ; 

Such an argument as this has its truth. But 
it is truth only half expressed. I agreed with 
my travelling friend that that kind of teacher is 
to be desired, plus a great deal more than he 
described. Interest in the children is a prime 
requisite. The spirit of Jesus is undoubtedly a 
similar necessity, so far as it can be embodied. 
But the lame logic is apparent when you con- 
sider how the young mind is to be entered and 
possessed. It cannot be entirely by simple 
fervor and good will. Method, instruction, in- 
telligence, interesting lessons,—these constitute 
a large element in solving the problem. It was 
evident that this evangelical Sunday-school con- 
vention took the ground I am holding, judging 
by the titles of its papers and the character of 
its speakers. It is a pity that we must go on 
separating that which should be forever united. 
Heart and head religion have had their contin- 
ual warfare. The emotional worshipper has 
been alienated from the intelligent believer. All 
this must be decreased if we would bring about 
the result required to make the religion of the 
twentieth century stronger and_ influential. 
Emotion requires adequate recognition, and the 
thinking faculty must receive equal development. 
This is what the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety aims to set forth as the standard, It has 
not idolized machinery, neither has it disparaged 
progressive methods, On the other hand, it has 
not depreciated heart-power and emotion in 
religion. Neither has it exalted such elements 
into supremacy over thoughtfulness and spirit- 
power. 


day-school methods and objects. It is to be 


the theological school provide some instruction 
with regard to Sunday-school work. I had 
occasion recently, in this department of the 
Register, to quote a high authority on this mat- 
ter. It was declared that theological students 
sorely needed something of this kind. It is 
deeply true. I hope that Meadville will be able 
to show next year in its printed course of class- 
work something answering to the demand of 
this vote. Itis wrong to graduate young men 
into the ministry without some equipment of 
this kind,— wrong to them and injurious to our 
Unitarian cause. Not only would a course of 
instruction in Sunday-school methods and ob- 
jects convey knowledge as to methods, but 
undoubtedly there would be a resultant enthu- 
siasm. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
be represented at the Nantucket Summer Meet- 
ings. Tuesday forenoon, July 2, has been as- 
signed to it for the presentation of appropriate 
subjects. The president and vice-president of 
the society, Rev. Edward A. Horton and Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, will be the speakers. Sub- 
ject, “The Sunday School ‘and the Twentieth 
Century.” EpwarpD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
(Unitarian) —Two of the Randidge Fund Excur- 
sions down the harbor have been allotted to the 
different chapels of the Fraternity. The boat 
accommodates about three hundred and twenty- 
five children. This was a happy, wise provision 
by one‘of our Boston citizens. It is expected 
that Rev. C. W. Wendte will begin his duties as 
head of Parker Memorial on the first of August. 
Important renovations will be made in the 
building, and all appointments will be made for 
a prompt and full beginning of the work in the 
autumn. The new Channing Church in Dor- 
chester, under Rev. H. H. Saunderson, is having 
great success. The congregations are large, the 


Business Notices. 


The Shuman Textile Lectures.—Young men who 
desire to gain a practical knowledge of the woollen busi- 
ness have had a rare opportunity in the course of lectures 
and demonstrations recently given at the store of Messrs, 
A. Shuman & Co., by Mr. Rymarezick, who is a well- 
informed mill man of many years’ practical experience. 
In his lectures he summarizes the results of his life’s work 
and knowledge, and demonstrates most entertainingly 
how the processes of manufacture are carried out; what 
stock, dye-stuffs, acids, soaps, etc., are used in producing 
adulterants or substitutes for wool. At the last lecture 
it was shown how a pure wool fabric was manufactured, 
samples of cotton and woollen yarns, sketches of machines 
and photographs of dressing frames looms being exhib- 
ited, with samples of all-wool goods, which were compared 
with samples of shoddy, the result of the demand (?) for 
cheaper goods, its ingredients including waste, sticks, 
and other refuse matter. It was demonstrated how it was 
worked over in the picker, card, etc., together with small 
percentages of cotton and wool, and by careful handling 
made into threads and woven into fancy cassimeres ; but 
the unfinished samples shown appeared more like brown 
rough canvas than a fabric intended to be made into 
clothing. A sample that had been gigged was shown, and 
then pieces that had been dyed and finished, also some 
that had been printed; and it certainly took a long. 
stretch of imagination of the inexperienced ones to realize 
that the piece that was ready to wear was the same as that 
taken from the loom. Pieces of all-wool goods were also 
shown, so that the two fabrics could be compared side by 
side, The samples of cloth that had been exposed to the 
weather for various periods were conclusive evidence that 
the cheaper fabric was costly at any price, the colors and 


One other experience on this recent journey 
was even more marked in its significance to me. 
It was my privilege to address the graduating 
class at Meadville after the essays had been 
read. As I looked at the eight young men 
standing before me, my first thought was one 
of delight that such recruits were going forth 
to assist in carrying on our great work. It 
seemed to me impossible that they had been 
studying several years at the theological school 
without realizing that a part of their grand 
profession was dealing with the young. The 
garden-plots which are offered _by responsive 
youth furnish inspiring opportunities for thought- 
sowing in religious belief. This class of eight 
young men was evidently one of the finest in 
promise and ability graduated from the institu- 
tion for many years. In conjunction with this | grmness of the cloth having departed or being sadly af- 
thought of what they might do and be among} fected by an exposure of a short time. The effect of the 
the young people, I recalled the vote that in the | potash test, to ascertain how much wool and how much 
business meeting of the Trustees proof'of prog: cotton a piece contained, was also explained and demon- 


ress was found in a certain vote passed unani- 
mously. By this resolution the committee on 
instruction was requested to see what could be 
done with regard to instituting lectures on Sun- 


hoped this will take form next year, The pur- 
pose of the motion was to have the faculty of 
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strated by a number of samples that had been treated. 
The acid test was also shown in the same way. Then fol- 
lowed a brief history of the increase of the shoddy busi- 
ness and the consequent injury to the wool industry, and 
a few general remarks as to the deception of the people 
practised by many clothiers and the really small value of 
cheap clothing. The young men in the audience were 
deeply interested in the entertaining and instructive recital, 
and many took notes for use in writing essays in competi- 
tion for the scholarship at the Institute of Technology 
offered by Messrs. A. Shuman & Co. for the best essay. 
Possibly a scholarship in Boston University will also be 
awarded. The lectures will be discontinued through the 
summer, and will be resumed in the early fall. 


Icey Facts.—There ar€ solid chunks of frozen wisdom 
in the words spoken concerning the Eddy Refrigerator in 
another column of this paper by the Paine Furniture 
Company. It must be borne in mind that this house has 
the entire field of the United States from which to choose 
for their customers the best refrigerator made. And they 
choose the Eddy. Comment is unnecessary. The fact 
speaks for itself. 


The new’ Hotel Lenox, Boylston and Exeter Streets, 
Back Bay, Boston, invites comparison with any hotel in 
America for super-excellence in every department, With 
practically unlimited capital at their command, the owners 
contracted for a hotel that could not be excelled; and the 
proprietor, Mr. Uriah Welch, is just the man to manage 
such a house, as his guests all know to their pleasure. 


Wilmington, Del.—I wish to tell you how much 
our children are enjoying their Stars, and I think they 
are an excellent incentive without the detrimental effect 
that prizes often have—— HELEN S. GARRETT. Address 
all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Boston, rsth inst., at the home of the bride, by 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Fred L. Whiting and Louise B. 
King, both of Boston. , 

In Cambridge, 17th inst., at the home of the bride’s 
parents, by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, John T. Whittaker, 
of Dorchester, and Jeannette M. Bailey. 

In St. John, N.B., 17th inst., in the Unitarian church, 
- Rev. W. L. Beers, S. Edgar Logan and Jennie E. 

eaman, 


Established 1859. 


1 J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 


Funeral = 
Undertakers = 


=and Embaimers 
9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... « 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


FIRST-CLASS 
ROOMING ACCOMMODATIONS 
For Pan-American Visitors. 


In sight of the Grounds and within easy walking 
distance, Three minutes’ walk from New York 
Central Belt Line (Station), on which trains run 
to and from the Grounds every few minutes, 
Rates, $1.00 to $1.50. Excellent Cafe half a block 
from the house. Write for particulars and reser- 
vation of rooms. Mrs. F, J. BARRON, 2565 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ns en a 
rpe LET in PETERBORO, N.H., furnished, 

an old-fashioned farm-house of ten rooms with abun- 
dant water supply. Price $150 for the season. Apply to 
Miss Mary Morison, Peterboro, N.H. 


iiss 4S OS 
Bee pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 
Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine groves, free hotel 
site. Address E. S. Rrap, HicuLanp Sprines, Va. 


a 

A TTENDANT or COMPANION,.—A young 

woman of experience wishes a position with invalid 

or elderly lady. Is willing to travel and assist generally. 
Address 361, Boston, P, O 


Se cn eS 
Cars or TRAVELLING COMPAN- 

ION.—A lady desires such a_position. Address 
“MM. D.,” care Christian Register Office, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, 
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Sunday-school is overflowing already, and every- 
thing betokens prosperity. The departure of Rev. 
A.D. K. Shurtleff for Chelmsford takes away 
a valuable worker from Bulfinch Place Church. 
Mr. Shurtleff has labored long and well as a 
volunteer at this post. The tearing down of 
Morgan Chapel begins this week, and the new 
structure will arise as fast as the contractor sees 
fit to push it. Religious services will be held on 
Sunday at Barnard Memorial by the courtesy of 
the proprietors. A very successful year at the 
North End Union has been concluded with some 
graduations and addresses. The “Mutual 
Helpers”’ will carry on a very large work of dis- 
tributing flowers during the summer, using this 
_ place as headquarters for the North End. 

The regular Boston Common Service will be 
held next Sunday, June 23, 5 P.M. Speakers, 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., and Rev. Benjamin 
R. Bulkeley. Fifth tree from Charles Street on 
the Beacon Street Mall. Congregational singing 
led by acornet. All welcome. 


Petersham, Mass.—Rev. R. C. Douthit: 
Two Unitarian platform meetings were held in 
the town hall on June to and 11. Considering 
the scattered character of the population and the 
very busy life of these days in the country, good 
audiences turned out each evening. A novel 
feature of these meetings was the very good 
performance of an orchestra organized. and 
trained by Mr. Douthit. In the first evening 
the question “Why am I a Unitarian ?” was dis- 
cussed in a very helpful and interesting manner 
by Rev. Messrs. Duncan, Hayward, and A. W. 
Littlefield. 

The speakers on the second evening were 
Rev. Messrs. A. F. Bailey, Baltzly, and Gauld, 
who spoke respectively on “The Obligations of 
the Community to the Church,” “The Obliga- 
tions“of the Church to the Community,” and 
“The Obligations of the Local Church to the 
Denomination.” These special services added 
new courage and inspiration to a church which 
is already doing good work under the faithful 
leadership of its consecrated minister. 

On Tuesday, June 11, the Worcester Associa- 
tion met at Petersham, and were generously en- 
tertained over Monday and Tuesday nights by 
Mr. James Wilson Brooks at the Nichewag Inn. 
The paper, which was read by Joseph M. 
Seaton, was an exceedingly able and instructive 
presentation of the subject of “George Pea- 
body: His Life, Benefactions, and Influence.” 
The happy fellowship of this gathering at Pe- 
tersham and the strength imparted to the local 
workers are fine testimony to the great value of 
denominational life and organization. 


Churches. 


Boston.— Flower Sunday was observed in 
Third Religious Society, Dorchester, June 9. 
A bunch of flowers ushered the school of one 
hundred and fifty into the first fourteen pews. 
The curtain or rather waterfall of white flowers, 
which draped the organ loft, was the most 
conspicuous and the most beautiful feature of 
the fine decoration. The always tender and im- 
pressive christening service, the processional of 
the school singing as it came into the church and 
on leaving at the close, the few and simple reci- 
tations, the remarkably sweet singing of the 
scholars aided by the good choir and the ad- 
mirable organist, the ready answering of Bible 
questions, proved this well-drilled school, with 
its efficient superintendent and faithful teachers 
(those important spokes of the Sunday-school 
wheel), to be a school that any church might be 
proud of. I did not feel the least chagrin as 
I recall the days of small things when I was 
superintendent. Only saw that we have fallen 
on more prosperous times. E. P. C. 


Berlin, Mass.—Rev. A. E. Wilson: Chil- 
dren’s Sunday was observed June g at the Uni- 
tarian church, a large audience being present. 
After the children’s programme the minister 
preached especially to them on the subject, 
“Whois my Neighbor?” The Ladies’ Society re- 
cently held their final supper for the season, and 
sent the proceeds—$15—to the society in Natick. 


The Christian Register 


This church is to be open every Sunday through- 
out the summer, owing to the minister having 
taken his vacation in February and March; and 
a cordial invitation is extended to all in neigh- 
boring towns where there are no Unitarian ser- 
vices in July or August to unite with the Berlin 
society. Service is at 10.30, and electric cars 
pass the church at that hour from Hudson and 
Clinton. 


Braintree, Mass.—An inspiring service was 
held at All Souls’ Church on Thursday, June 13, 
when Rev. Frederick R, Griffin was ordained 
and installed as pastor of the church. After 
the organ voluntary a statement was made by 
the chairman of the parish committee in true 
congregational method. The introductory prayer 
was offered by Rev. Edward Hale; reading 
Scripture, by Rev. Merrill C. Ward; sermon, by 
the new pastor’s father, Rev. Richard A. Griffin; 
ordaining prayer, by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; 
charge to the pastor, by Rev. James Eels; 
right hand of fellowship, by Rev. Charles F. 
Dole; Address to the people, by Rev. Frank O. 
Hall; welcome, by Rev, W. Gallagher; con- 
cluding prayer, by Rev. Lewis C. Cornish; and 
benediction, by the pastor. This newly organ- 
ized church, a union of Universalists and Unita- 
rians, is very promising; and a strong, vigorous 
society is already gathered. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: 
On Sunday morning of May 5 the pastor 
preached a sermon upon “Right Frontage.” It 
preluded a beautiful Whit-Sunday service of 
consecration on Sunday, May 26, and was sup- 
plemented by asermon on June 2 upon “How 
are we training the Men and Women of To-mor- 
row?” Children’s day following on Sunday, 
June 9, included a christening service of five little 
children. Miss Barnard’s address for the sum- 
mer, after June 12, will be No. 2 Milton Road, 
near Cypress Street, Brookline. She will enter- 
tain the Unitarian Church Club at her residence 
on July 13. The club has ninety members, and 
have met in session monthly since January. 
“The Boys’ Club,” “The Round Table Club,” 
and the “Outlook Club,” composed of the 
younger members of the society, with an ad- 
visory board of their elders, have held regular 
and interesting meetings during the year, and 
are making plans for a new year’s work. The 
“Women’s Alliance” have been active and 
prompt in service. Their receipts for 1901 was 
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$877.89. They disbursed to the church and for 
its immediate interest $851. : 


Manistee, Mich.— At a service of welcome 
on Sunday, June 9, a class of sixteen young peo- 
ple united with the church, four of whom re-_ 
ceived baptism. At the annual meeting on Tues- 
day evening, sixty members of the society sat 
down to supper together, at tables arranged in 
the form of a Greek cross. The report of the 
secretary and treasurer showed the church to be 
in a satisfactory condition. Pledges are in hand 
for the expenses of the society to Jan. I, 1902; 
and a spirit of fellowship and cheer prevails. 
The president, Mr. T. J. Ramsdell, in an admi- 
rable little speech, congratulated the society on 
its prosperous condition and successful outlook. 
Fourteen of the regular attendants signed the 
church book as evidence of membership. 


Nashua, N.H.-—A service of dedication was 
held in our church here, June 16, on the occa- 
sion of using for the first time the beautiful new 
pulpit, the generous gift of Mrs. Harrison Hob- 
son, The pulpit was designed by Mr. Edwin 
Lewis, Jr., a Boston architect, in the old colo- 
nial style. The color is white, with crimson 
hangings of silk velvet. The gift includes a 
choir screen, a table, and two superb chairs of 
an Elizabethan pattern in black oak, uphol- 
stered in stamped leather. The whole is a 
model of good taste and elegance. This is only 
one of many acts of munificence on the part of 
Mrs. Hobson. Mrs. W. A. Robinson, daughter 
of Mrs. Hobson, has furnished the pulpit with 
a copy of the finest edition of the Revised 
Scriptures yet issued from the press. Pulpit 
and Bible are memorials of the late Mr. Harri- 
son Hobson, a lifelong and loyal supporter of 
the cause of Channing and Parker and Mar- 
tineau. 


Randolph, Mass.— Church of the Unity, 
Rev. William Safford Jones: On the second 
Sunday in June a confirmation service was held 
for the first time in the history of this church, 
and fourteen persons received the right hand of 
fellowship from the minister. 


Rutherford, N.J.—Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: 
A large congregation filled the Church of Our 
Father on Sunday morning, June 16. The. 
church was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
and the music was especially attractive. The 


WORCESTER STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER 
Worcester Chain-Gear Buckeye Mower — 


More valuable improvements have been added to the Worcester Buckeye 
Mowers within the last two years than for any period since the introduction 


of mowing machines. 


Such wonderful advancement in construction for Increased 


Strength, Durability, Good Work, Light Draft, and Long Life has seldom been 


seen. 


The Worcester Buckeye Mower for 1901 has every up-to-date improve- 


ment and everything that can be desired for practical grass cutting in the hay 


field. 


Do not fail to see the Worcester Buckeye for r1goz. 


~ Worcester Horse Rake 


The Worcester Horse Rake is built to last. 


teeth ; do not tear up the grass roots. 


can handle it. . It tells its own story in practical work. 


buy it. 


Flattened sled-runner shaped 
Turns hay bottom side up. Anybody 
Try it, and you will 


Bullard Hay Tedder 


The standard. Hay Tedder of America. All tedders good for anything 
are imitations of it. You can never know the value of a tedder until you use 


the Bullard. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS, 


a 
= 
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until the middle of October, or even a month 


_ little demand. 


service consisted of a processional, recitations, 
and the baptism of children, and closed with 
the confirmation of eleven persons, when seven 
men and four women were welcomed as mem- 
bers of the church. Among the new members 
were those who had formerly been connected 
with Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Con- 
gregational churches. 


Spirit of the Press. — 


The Chicago Advance says this friendly word 
about Unitarian Progress : — 


A correspondent who attended the Unitarian 
Conference of Iowa, recently held, assures us 
that Western Unitarians are not preaching 
“pale negations.” The subject of Sunday-school 
organizations was intelligently discussed; and 
the school at Davenport was instanced as one of 
the most thoroughly organized and efficient in 
the West, whether orthodox or liberal. The 
addresses on other subjects were said to be 
positive and constructive, all revealing definite 
thought and a fixed purpose to go forward in 
the work of reforming men. We regard this as 
a hopeful indication ; for the world just at present 
needs a message that is positive, and one that 
shall supply a safe foundation for a rational 
faith. A ministry that devotes itself to the 
work of pointing out in the teaching of others 
the things it does not believe, and in expos- 
ing the infirmities of the “old creeds,” is rarely a 
fruitful one. 


* Tabernacle Tidings sketches the average New 
York Christian as he appears at the opening of 
the twentieth century : — 


First of all, he was-a creature difficult to 
catch. He had a strange fashion of appearing 
and disappearing, and his disappearances were 
more numerous than his appearances. It was 
his custom to betal’e himself to the country 
about the first of June, and if by any hook or 
crook he could do so he got off by the first of 
May. Occasionally he disappeared as early as 
Easter. When once outside the city, he seemed 
to forget his city obligations; and it was not 


later, that his face was again visible to his long- 
expectant pastor. - If on his return, however, he 
had settled down and remained in one place for 
several consecutive months, the heart of the 
New York minister would have rejoiced. But 
such was not his custom. He could not keep 
still. Even when the New Yorker was at home, 
he was an individual difficult for a minister to 
catch, because he was so busy. He kept his 
calendar marked for several months ahead, and 
his engagements followed him like so many 
avenging furies. Under this heavy pressure the 
Sunday evening service was broken down; and, 
as for the mid-week prayer meeting, it was not so 
much as even mentioned among thousands of 
professing Christians. The average New York 
Christian at the opening of the century cared 
little for doctrinal discourses, and refused to 
follow his pastor through a sermon severely 
ec or even a little metaphysical. 

ew York life was strenuous and exacting, and 
on the Lord’s Day those who were found in the 
churches craved sermons warm as June sun- 
beams and substantial as bread. For fine dis- 
tinctions and ethereal abstractions there was 


A bill is pending in the New Jersey legisla- 
ture which provides that any person killing “or 
having in possession, living or dead, any wild 
bird, other than a game bird,” shall be subject 
ne a fine of $5 or imprisonment for five days or 
ess. 


An Englishman recently cooked a padding in 
the Thames ten feet under water. The pudding 


- was placed ina tin case, and’ the ‘case ina bag 


of lime. The heat created by the slacking of 
the lime, when it came in contact with the water, 
cooked the pudding in two hours. . 


COLD COMFORT. 


We are not tied to any Refrigerator. 
not interested in any make. We do not make 
them ourselves. We have but one concern and 
care; namely, fo secure the best Refrigerator made 
for our customers. 

To this question we have devoted 65 years 
of ourtime. And the Refrigerator we have selected 
is the Eddy. ; 

If you are a millionaire, you can afford a 
Chilled Room with enamelled walls, and do your 
own refrigeration; but’ even then you can’t get 
much ahead of the Eddy in results. It saves its 
own cost twice over in the saving of ice, the long 
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We are 


as 


preservation of food, and the many years of service it performs. 
It is the one kind to buy. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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0. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
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The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been Bees Me cionnnent” By Rev. Eaward Recut 
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27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon. 

28. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

29. Theophilus Lindsey. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

30. Jesus Lifted Up. 

31. Planting Time: A Spring Sermon. 

32. The Loneliness of Jesus. 

33. Simon Peter said, ‘‘I-go a-Fishing.’’ 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

34. The Price of June. ; 
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104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph, D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. EE 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR: UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE 81.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


ss 


The postage stamps that never stick to any- 
thing else can always be counted on to stick 
together.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Ingersoll’s definition of minister’s sore throat : 
A disease caused by saying things men don’t be- 
lieve in an artificial tone of voice. 


When little Ada, aged three, had been told the 
story of Lot’s wife being turned into a pillar of 
salt, she asked her mother anxiously, “Is @// salt 
made of ladies?”—Children’s Sayings. 


McGorry: “I’ll buy yez no new hat, d’ yez 
moind thot? Ye are vain enough ahlriddy.”’ 
Mrs. McGorry: “Me vain? Oi’m not! Shure, 
Oi don’t t’ink mesilf half as good-lookin’ as Oi 
am.” 


A student, who may or may not be in love, 
has announced a new translation of the oft-quoted 
line of Horace: “Coelum non animum mutant 
quitrans mare currunt.” “They reach heaven, 
and no mistake, who run across Mary.” 


A little boy who lives in one of the Southern 
suburbs, where the neighbors keep poultry, over- 
heard his mother say, “Those crocuses are just 
lovely !” and he asked, “Do you mean the hens, 
mamma?” It seemed to be a ‘case of mixed 
vernacular. 


Eric had said his text, “But now I am aman I 
have put away childish things,” and remarked, 
“T think it was too bad of Paul to put away 
his childish things, auntie: he might have given 
them to another little boy."— Wiliam Canton. 


Last summer, when our admirable Secretary 
of the Navy was visiting his native village of 
Buckfield, in Maine, he sent some clothes to the 
village washerwoman, and driving by the next 
week in company with a representative to Con- 
gress stopped to ask for them, The woman, 
turned to her assistant. “May,” said she, “is 
Johnny’s washing done yet?” 


Said a physician to an anxious mother, “Do 
you realize how much a growing boy can eat?” 
“T should think I ought to, if anybody does,” 
returned she. “When we were up in the moun- 
tains this summer, the waitress would come in 
and say to my boy, ‘We have fried fish, steak, 
liver and bacon, baked and fried potatoes, rye 
biscuit, muffins, and dry toast.’ And that boy 
Ned would say, ‘I’ll take it all, please—and some 


eggs.’ ” 


Cardinal Pedro Goncalez was a pious man 
who believed in the gospel of peace. He no- 
ticed one day that a priest in his train carried a 
short sword under his cloak. The cardinal re- 
proved him, saying that a cleric should not carry 
arms. “True,” answered the priest, humbly, 
“but I carry the weapon only to defend myself, 
should I be attacked by a dog.” “In that case,” 
said the cardinal, “and if I saw a dog running 
toward me, I should begin to recite the Gospel 
of John.” ‘That,” returned the priest, “would 
be a wise thing, indeed; but may it not be that 
there are some dogs that do not understand 
Latin?” 


A farmer, travelling to London, became im- 
pressed with the belief that he had left behind 
certain important papers. As he made a hurried 
investigation of his bag, he said: “If I did leave 
those papers, I’m a fool.” He continued the 
search, and a moment later exclaimed, “I’ll bet 
it’ll turn out I’m a fool!” For the third time he 
rummaged ; and, as he reached the last bundle, he 
repeated: “Yes, sir, I believe it’ll turn out I’m 
a fool!’ Now the travelling British public re- 
sents any disturbance; and a man on the other 
side of the compartment, who had frowningly 
looked over his newspaper, said, with sarcas- 
tic interest, “Oblige me, sir, by laying a little 
money that same way for me.’” 


When Visiting 
| BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. x, 1901... woke 924,972. 
LIABILITIES. -....- coen es 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. y 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S, K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


AVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1626. 
AVE FURNISHED £5.00: . 
IHURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


MENEELY &CO 


|sewuine 
WEST-TROY, N.Y.NGEL--METAL 
43 CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Grof-Ellis:Boston 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application, 
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Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metopelitan advantages of 


For College ~ Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


: free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students, Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


too special Scholarships of 


25each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
students last year. Opens October 2. 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY All College Graduates 


ahs : are favored in the entrance 
examination. Exceptional 


clinical. and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. _Opens October 3. Address Dean, J.-P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Five hundred students 
in attendance. Elective 


variety, Admis- COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19, Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 1x2 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical, and literary 
Sgenses got AM 22d GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


graduates only.' Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL. ”**iAss”7™ 


N. T. Avuen and 2,500 living alumni, 
Illustrated catalogue. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. ‘ 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
Fer catalogue address ‘i 
Tuomas H. Ecxre_pt, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
» FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session ae Sept. irth. 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business Life. 
The Rt. Rev. Wir~tt1am_ LAWRENCE, D., Visitor. 
JoszrpH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal , 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘SB 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. EK. E. Hale, D.D, 


“Miss IDA F. FOSTER aie 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care-for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


erential ets a necett 
Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMEs FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 


“ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS | 
PRICES. 65 


WASHINGTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& “SONS Co.,. 


$1.00. 


BOSTON. 
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